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January 27,1970 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


In our files we find a notation concerning a tribute of Ernest | 
Hamlin Abbott to his father, Dr.Lyman Abbott. This seems to have 
been published in the Nov.8,1922 issue of The Outlook. 


One of our library patrons is doing a paper on the life of Lyman 
Abbott, and we felt the above tribute by his son would be most. 
helpful and enlightening. 


Would it be possible to have a . of some kind of this 
article? 

Thank you for your cooperation. I enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope for your reply. | 


Sincerely, 


Dorothy J. Clark (Mrs.) 
бесу. & Curator 


VIGO COUNTY PUBLIO LIBRARY 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


The Methodist Publishing House 


201 eighth avenue, south, nashville, tennessee 37202, area code 615 242-1621 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT | 
JAMES Р. PILKINGTON, Director 


February 18, 1970 


Mrs. Dorothy J. Clark 

Vigo County Historical Society 
Office and Museum 

1411 South Sixth Street 

Terre Haute, Indiana 4/802 


Dear Mrs. Clark: 


Your letter to THE OUTLOOK Company and a letter from 
Crown Publishers to you came to the TOGETHER MAGAZINE, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1 40 not believe that THE OUTLOOK 
was our publication as we do not have copies in our 
collection. May I suggest that you try Library of Congress 
for assistance. | | | | 


Sincerely yours, 


Elizabeth Hughe 
Libfarian 
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February 21,1970 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Reference Department 

Washington, D.C. 20540 

Dear Sirs: | Е | 
Do you have back copies on file of a publication - THE OUTLOOK? 
In our files we find a notation concerning a tribute of Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott to his father, Dr.Lyman Abbott. This was printed 
in the November 8, 1922 issue of THE OUTLOOK. 

Would it be possible to have а bhotocopy of this article? 


Thank you for your cooperation. If there is a charge, please so 
inform. 1 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Dorothy J. Clark 
Secretary & Curator 


| 
| 
| 
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22 “үнийн of the. spirit of faith: ‘ака dope - 
and love in my grandfather's home at 
e Farmington. 1 ат far from. satisfied’ 
With this review; but. I am not self. 
Condemned. 1 вау to my Father, as 1 
say to myself, I have often been de- 
‘feated, but I have fought a good 


| fight; I have often faltere 1 and fallen, 


| but I have kept up the race; I have 


been besieged all my life with doubts: 

and they still sometimes hammer at . 
the gates, but I have kept my faith. | 
.And I look forward to the Great 

Adventure, which: now cannot be far 

off, with awe, but not with apprehen- 

sion. I enjoy my work, my home, my 
friends, my life. I shall be sorry to 
part with them, But always I have 
stood in the bow looking forward with 
hopeful anticipation to the life before 
me. When the time comes for my 

-embarkation, and the ropes are cast 
off and I put out to sea, I think I 
hall still be standing in the bow and 

still looking forward with eager 

curiosity and glad hopefulness to the 
new world to which the unknown 
voyage will. bring me. 

No man, I suppose, can know another 
man 50 intimately, so through and 
through, so undraped and uncurtained, 
as a son knows his father—especially 

°` when the relationship has been not only 
filial, but that of partnership. Thirty- 
one years ago last April I became 
President of the Outlook Company, and 
during those thirty-one years my father 
always treated me as his superior in 
business affairs, and as his equal edi- 
torially—never as an inferior or a subor- 
dinate. I don’t mean that he con- 
sciously treated me so; I think it was 
just a perfectly simple and natural atti- 
tude of which he never more consciously 
thought than he would have thought 
when he came downstairs in the morn- 
ing, “Now I must say ‘Good-morning’ to 
my children cheerfully.” 
was not his superior in business, for he 
was a very wise man, of sound judg- 
ment, grasping and acting upon the 
essential principles of economic human 
relationship. (As one of my cousins has 
said to me since his death, “His good- 
ness subtracted nothing from his wis- 
dom; neither did his wisdom subtract 
anything from his goodness.”) And I 
was his inferior editorially. But as I 
look back I am not conscious that I ever 
felt that I was not his equal; in fact, 
I never thought anything about it, and 
he never thought anything about it. 

_Не wanted to be, and he really and ев- 
sentially was, a preacher of the Brother- 
hood of Man under the Fatherhood of 
God, but he was this without ecclesiasti- 
cism, or ministerialism, or professional- 

ism, or even emotionalism. He loved 
deeply, and he was deeply loved; but 
he was as free from sentimentality or 


gushes of feeling as anybody I have ever . 
` known. In our family circle, and in the 


circle of intimate friends and connec- 


tions that surrounded the family, I have 


а е 


Of course I. 


mourning.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


eye. 


shaken, that they did not affect his body. 
He was a delightful companion—in 
the earlier years in the pastimes and 
excursions, and even some of the sports 
of outdoor life. For example, he taught 
his four boys how to swim'and was a 
good swimmer himself. In his later life, 


up to the very last, I would rather sit 
` vis-à-vis with him at the luncheon table 


than with any man I know—not as son 
lunching with a father, but as a club 
companion lunching with a chosen club 
companion. He was interested in the 
whole of life, and in every wholesome 
expression of life, from the “Three Mus- 
keteers” of Dumas to William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” He 
says somewhere that as a boy and a 
young man he had an ungovernable tem- 
per. Perhaps he had—no, I won’t say 
“perhaps,” because I think he never 
made a statement of fact of which he 
was not sure. But in fifty years I never 
saw any display of temper, and I never 


a seen nim over and over again салоса a 
m period: ‘of: fifty years conduct. the celebra- te 
tions of marriage and of christening and 27. 
administer the last rites of death, but I 
| ‘don't recall that. I ever heard his voice 
kalter or ever saw a tear glisten in his 
I think this was. because his feel- 
_ings were во deep and so established on 
а rock, and therefore so serene and un- 


knew him to say a mean or rankling or. 


biting thing in controversy about any- 
body. He had vigor and decision and 
could denounce, but he never indulged 
in pin-pricks or in sarcasm for the sake 
of provoking an opponent in a contest. 
This used to seem to m^ remarkable, 
because I think the temptation of most 
men in controversy—it is mine, I know 
—is to say something that will get “un- 
der the skin” of their antagonists, much 
as a toreador in a bull-fight throws the 
barbed darts or banderillas into the skin 
of the bull in order to provoke him to 
rush upon his own destruction. 


Even those who, like my father, be- | 


lieve that death is only an incident of 
a much greater, more glorious, and more 


permanent or immortal experience, 
which we call life, cannot with all their 
philosophy and all their faith escape the 
wrench of personal parting. Neverthe- 
less as I write these lines I find that my 
own feelings are expressed better than 


I could have expressed them myself in 


a note which I have just received from 
a friend, a man who has led an active 
life in the great world of industry and 
affairs: “I have just read the announce» 
ment of your father’s passing, and my 
impulse is to send you a note of con- 
gratulation on your heritage, rather 
than sympathy for your loss. I cannot 
feel that what we miscall the ending of 
such a life should be the subject of 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT. 
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` bearance, authority and yet infinite. 
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body was frail; 
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MY FATHER’S 
PURPOSE | 


now 


could. ever be raised to manhood. His 


nearly eighty-sev en years. 


and quoting Holmes, he confessed, *The 


old coat is worn out." 
When I was still a small boy, he was D 
a grown man approaching middle age. 


Even then he seemed frail to my boyish 
eyes. He not only was not athletic; he 
seemed to me physically weak. And yet, 
as I look back upon those days, I see 
that he was doing an extraordinary 


amount of work requiring frequent 
draughts upon his reservoirs of nervous 
By his habit of 
saving his time, by making sure of suffi- 


and muscular vitality. 


cient sleep—he had trained himself to be 
able to drop into a nap at any time and 


under any circumstances—by careful | 
ness in selecting his physicians and 


following their directions, and by regu- 
lar recreation in preparation for work, 
he kept those reservoirs replenished. 
This care of his unathletie body was 
essentially that of a good athlete. It 
was not for his body’s sake; it was for 
a purpose which he was determined his 
body should serve. He was in this re- 
spect a man’s man. AS a youth he en- 
vied in Beecher the abounding physique 
that was the opposite of his own; and 
as an old man he admired in Roosevelt 
the robustness which he himself lacked. 
He had, however, in common with each 


this athletic and masculine point of view. ' 
that regards the body as a means to the 


attainment of an end through struggle. 
To that end he directed not only his 

body but his mind, and not only his 

mind but his spirit. 


brain the scholar’s equipment and in his 
faith the mystic’s inner light; but I do 


not think he had either the scholar’s or 


the mystic’s purpose. In knowledge, 


which the scholar seeks for its own sake, 


and in faith, which the mystic desires 
as a source of the highest enjoyment, my 
father found not ends in themselves but 
means to the attainment of his object. 


The adoption of this purpose іп life 


was, I think, a matter of growth. At 
first it was a vague desire to be like the 


people he most admired. Then he found 


that these people all had the same ideal, 


and he adopted that ideal as his. As 


pictured to his mind it was the ideal of 
“a Man who had courage and yet for- 


HAUTE, INDIANA - 


17. 


but ‘something in chis © 
mind and soul made it serve him for 
Jt was спу - 

when he found that body: failing at the 
end that, turning to one of his children 


He has been called 
a scholar and a mystic. He had in his. 
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I there can still be read in the faded 
ink the expression of some doubt | 

whether a certain motherless little boy .. 
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TA а’ "Man Эс never “flinched” 
^i. when courage: was required and never ` 
©... asserted himself simply to defend him’. 
Belt, who gave himself to a life of ser- 
vice and sacrifice and died not for the 
sake of those who loved him, but for 


those Who hated him." Аз yet, however, 


his purpose in life was not formed. "That 
. was to come, not as a vague desire, not 
as a high emotional impulse, but as the 
result of study and thought. 


He was 
not content with his general and appar- 


-ently unattainable ideal as an object. 
. He sought something concrete, definite, 
Practical; 


and by the time he was 
twenty-five he found it. From that time 
on he made it his single aim. He had 
discovered for himself that in the say- 
ings, the deeds, and the character of the 


Man whom he had set before himself as 


his ideal there were embodied certain 
principles or laws of life. He believed 
that the observance of these principles, 
thai action in accordance with these 


laws, would solve every moral problem. 


So he set himself to study to know those 
principles or laws, and then in them for 


йа 


every question of conduct, whether indi- 


vidual or social, to find an answer. 
In this way he made for himself an 


object of life that was practically attain- 


able. The ideal which he stiil held to 
for himself and for the world might be 
far off; but the process of molding his 
life and helping to mold the life of the 
world about him in accord with the 
principles embodied in that ideal was 
something that he could engage in day 
by day, week by week, year by year. If 
success consists in the accomplishment 
of one’s aim, my father’s life was suc- 
cessful; for he had chosen an aim that 
could be reached and yet remain as an 
object of new endeavor. In substance, it 
was the same when he was eighty-six 
years old as when he was twenty-five; 
but in form it was as varied as the 
world in which he lived and as changing 
as history; and, being new with every 
new problem, it filled his life with inter- 
est and kept him youthful. 

The world which he saw during his 
lifetime was indeed a changing world. 
It began for him as a world in which 
railways were still new апа stage- 
coaches not yet unknown; it ended for 
him as a world of the airplane and the 
radio. In no other epoch of the world’s 
history has any one man’s lifetime en- 
compassed such changes in the outward 
aspects of life. Much that was familiar 


to him in his age would have seemed to . 


him as a child incredible magic; yet I 
never heard him talk very much about 
this wonderful transformation. What 
impressed him was the change, far more 
wonderful and interesting to him, in the 
moral and social experience and ideas of 


men. He was born into a country which 
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‘accepted ‘and. ‘maintained slavery; 
Saw. the slav es set free. Не was. born 


into a country still divided against dtc 
self; he lived to see the Nation made 


one and indivisible. He saw the rise of 


industrialism and the formation of. pow- | 
erful corporations and powerful labor 
unions involving new problems of indus-. 
trial justice hardly less serious than 
slavery itself. He saw great changes in 
education and in religious thinking. He 
saw new movements for international 


amity progressing until. overturned by 
the most destructive of wars. 


ne 


After vic- 
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“Orange County. He was ав. companion: - | 


able to us ав any boy of our own age, 
“could Þe; he was as companionable to us 
as to теп of his own age. Ове of his 
books which describes the way he thinks 
of God he entitled “The Great. Compan 
into "words he had written it in charac- | 
ters of life in his children’s experiences. 
‘There was a sort of. equality in his com- 
panionship. which was never lacking 
whomever he was with, Of course it 
could not be equality of age or experi- | 
ence or ability or authority. It was the 


tory he saw new problems emerging... sense of the recognition on his part that 


These and the like, rather than the 


necromancies of science and invention, 
were the changes in the world which - 


impressed him, because they concerned 
those principles of life which it was his 
single object to study and apply. It was 
these principles that made him an advo- 
cate of liberty and union during the 
period of the Civil War and after. It 


was these principles that led him to urge 


for the ills of industrialism what he was 
the first to call Industrial Democracy. 
It was these principles that drew him to 
the schools and colleges of the land as 
a guide and counselor to students in the 
midst of a revolution in scientific and 
religious thought. It was these princi- 
ples that gave him leadership in the 
cause of international justice alike in 
time of peace and time of war. It was 
these principles which in his latter days, 


when men have talked of a dissolving 


civilization, kept his mind clear and his 
spirit serene. | 

How he endeavored to apply the prin- 
ciples he found in the teachings, life, 
and character of Jesus to these social 
problems he recorded in his writing; but 
he did more than write abcut those prin- 
ciples. He had made them so much a 
part of himself that they governed him 
in all that he did. 

I cannot remember his ever exhorting 
me or any of my brothers or sisters. It 
was enough for him to live with his chil- 
dren. Just before I was born he had 
moved to Cornwall-on-Hudson, where his 
home was to remain for the rest of his 
life, and where three of his children and 
five of his grandchildren were to be 
born. Here under the shadow of Storm 
King, on the edge of the Highlands of 
the Hudson, his children—in particular, 
the younger children—came to know 
him as I think few children know their 
father. Scarcely a week in the summer 


went by when my younger brother and | 
I did not go two or three times with him 


for a swim in the river. Unathletic as 
he was, he taught us to be at home 
on or in the water. He took us camping 
with him on the borders of a lake in 
the near-by mountains. He went horse- 
back riding with us over the roads of 


each of us had the right to his own 
individuality, to the expression of his 
own will, to the development of his own 
power. This feeling of equality which, 


I think, all his children had in his com- 


pany did not interfere with their im- 
plicit recognition of his authority. 
Neither the brother who was my special 
comrade nor I can remember ever de- 
liberately disobeying him, and when re- 
cently I asked my brother why: we never 
disobeyed, he gave the only answer that 
I could giv e, “We never thought of it.” 
Perhaps it was because we could not 
imagine him violating authority himself. 
In later life, when that same brother 
became a physician, my father not only 
accepted his medical advice implicitly, 
but, as few fathers could do, regarded 
his youngest son’s instructions as com- 
mands to be obeyed. | 

I have deliberately disobeyed other au- 
thority, but not my father. I dare say 
I disobeyed him often thoughtlessly, but 
never with the intent of violating his 
will. I think that is due to the fact that 
his authority was never a form of selí- 
will. He never insisted on our obeying 
a command merely because the com- 
mand was his. It never seemed to be a 
command to go and do, but always a. 
command to come and follow. This 
made the exercise of his authority per- 
fectly compatible with my father’s habit 
of reasoning with his children, his en- 
couragement of co-operation, his readi- 
ness to trust his children with responsi- 
bility, his spirit of liberty. This ad- 
justment between authority and liberty 
became habitual in all his relations. 
The sharpest debates in which I have 
ever engaged have becn those about the 
dinner table in my father’s house or 
those in which I have engaged with my 
father when he and I were together 
alone. In 1593, upon my graduation 
from college, he took me on a trip to 
England and Scotland. That was the 
time of the controversy over Gladstone's 


-Home Rule Bill, and no discussion in 
.Parliament was more acute, though on 


certainly one occasion I think it was 
less parliamentary, than the arguments 
we had with each other on that sub- 
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THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF DR. ABBOTT, 


MAY 17, 1922, ON THE OCCASION 


OF THE CONFERRING ON HIM OF THE DECORATION OF THE LEGION OF HONOR BY 
THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT, AT THE HANDS OF М. GASTON LIÉBERT, THE FRENCH 
CONSUL-GENERAL, IN THE OUTLOOK EDITORIAL ROOMS 


The photograph was taken with a pocket camera by a member of The Outlook's staff—H. Н. Moore—who had 


ject as we traveled. He was always 
ready, in fact, eager, to get my point of 
view; if he failed to get it, I felt that I 
was not clear about it in my own mind 
or that I was awkward in trying to ex- 
press it. He enjoyed setting his mind to 
wrestle with another's; but I am not 
sure that he enjoyed the debate itself so 
much as the experience of finding it a 
means of reaching new aspects of the 
truth. 
equality that I think he invariably faced 
an audience, and he invariably welcomed 
the proper opportunity to hear from his 
audience as well as to speak to them. 
To stand before hundreds of people, re- 
ceive the fire of their questions, and to 
throw back his answers was to make 
companions of his hearers. He always 
preferred the method of co-operation 
over the method of authority whenever 
there was any fair choice between the 
two. Naturally, this spirit of exercising 
authority by means of co-operation, this 
habit of the practice of liberty and rea- 
son, which he believed in ав а principle 
to be applied to all social questions and 
Which he observed with relation to his 
children, marked his conduct of The 
Outlook. At the regular weekly edi- 


It was with this consciousness of 


‘torial conference he used to preside, but 


not direct. What he called sometimes 
brotherhood, sometimes democracy, 
sometimes co-operation, was the govern- 
ing spirit whenever he occupied the 
chair at the head of the table. On every 
important question before the conference 
he desired and usually asked specifically 
for the opinion of each editor in attend- 
ance; and the resulting editorial, even 
when he wrote it himself, was, so far as 
he could make it, the considered judg- 
ment of the whole staff. He was wont 
to say that democracy was no more the 
control of the minority by the majority 
than it was the control of the majority 
by the minority, but was rather the com- 
posite judgment of many minds, which 
was different from the judgment of any 
one or any group of the many. He never 
shunned the responsibility which his 
office as Editor-in-Chief placed upon him, 
but he conceived it chiefly as the respon- 
sibility for the choice of his associate» 
Having chosen to serve with them and 
over them, he trusted them with his 
reputation and, what was even more 
precious to him, The Outlook’s influence. 
No exercise of authority in particular 
instances could begin to have the sober- 
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served on the paper continuously with Dr. Abbott from the time when he became Editor-in-Chief 


ing effect of such a course. It was 
characteristic of this attitude of his that 
at the time when the country was on the 
verge of war with Germany he should 


write to me a letter which concluded | 


with this sentence: 


It is a great relief to me to feel no 
responsibility for the editorial utter- 
ance at such a time and throw it all. 
off on my sons. 


Having this respect for others, ne- 


made it his rule, which he invariably 
observed, never to judge their motives. 
He judged their deeds. 
deeds . showed 
for those he loved or injustice to the 
defenseless, his anger could flame. He 
never was angry with his children for 
anything they did to him, but I have 
seen his anger at heedlessness of mine 
which brought new burdens to my 
mother. And his anger was always the 
anger of good will, never ill will. His 
mercy was but another aspect of his 
sense of justice, as his justice was but 
an aspect of his mercy. When he him- 
self was abused or misrepresented, he 
never replied. If reply was needed, he 
depended on others to make the correc- 
tion, but he never undertook to defend 
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and preserve his own reputation. 


was written in March of this year. My 


father wrote: 

All my life I have made my enemies 
serve me. For I have assumed that 
prejudice is often more keen than 
friendship, and that a hostile critic 
will often discover a fault which a 
friend or even a judicially-minded 
reader will fail to observe. 


The natural product of such a life was 
-poise, freedom from harassing worry, а 
peaceful mind. Anxiety not infre- 
quently troubled him; but he never was 
anxious about the things which he could 
not help, and about the things that he 
could help he was anxious only concern- 
ing the rightness of his own judgment. 
And not even his anxiety was disturbing 
enough to shatter his sense of humor. 
He was more anxious, for instance, about 
the health of others than he was about 
his own. 
anxious about me, as I can now see by 
re-reading his letters at the time, but he 
made his humor serve his concern, and 
he wrote to me the following letter: 

Thanksgiving Day 
1920 

My dear Ernest: 

Can't you get from the office away 

For a day, 

Or more 

Say four: 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day 

Then you'd be good for something 

Monday. 

Гуе been told 

And learned of old 

That for a cold 

The best 

Cure is rest 

Stay in bed 

When your head 

‘Feels like lead 

And you cough 

Fit to joggle it off. 

Drop your work 

Learn how to shirk 

"Iwill be no loss. 
Your boss. 


Is it any wonder that a man who can 
write of his anxiety for others in this 
way looked forward to his own depart- 
ure from this world with placidity? All 
that he dreaded as old age advanced was 
the pain that might accompany the 
losing of his physical vitality. Among 
the papers that he left after his death 
is the following memorandum, which 
came into the possession of one of my 
sisters shortly after my father's eighty- 
. fifth birthday: 

Old Age. Some Reflections—Frag- 
mentary. 

As I grow older current themes in- 
terest me less, and I feel less capable 


of dealing with them. Partly because 
I cannot complete them; partly be- 
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I have. 
in my possession a letter which he wrote 
to me concerning an attack that a 
"x reader of The Outlook had made upon 
me for an opinion I had expressed. It 


In the fall of 1919 he was 
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cause the younger generation are 
more competent to understand them ; 


and to act concerning them. 


My eighty years of experience 
шоо me that we are progressing.. 
If, for example, we could solve the 
slavery. problem in 1860, we shall be 

able to solve the labor. problem in 
1920. | 

My greatest difficulty is to. leave the 
current problems in the hands of the 
rising generation and have faith in 
them. 

I study less, reflect more; retire. 
more within myself. Gradually my 
hold on this life lessens, my anticipa- 
tion of the future life grows more 
vital. Can I not say that my delights 
are fewer, my contentment greater; 
my pleasures fewer, my happiness, if 
not greater, at least more uniform? 
I used to take care of others; I am 
gradually learning to let others take 
care of me. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Even in his last few hours his frag- 
mentary and sometimes scarcely audible 
conversations with his children were 
turned with pleasantries. He was 
thoughtful for those whom he was about 
to leave, but he was not looking back. 
As he had been throughout his life, he 
was still standing in the bow of the boat. 

As I stood beside his bed and told him 
how much he had meant to his children 
and grandchildren, he smiled and said, 
in a voice that hesitated for weakness 
but not for any search for words: 

“I want for them the object and pur- 
pose in life that I have had. ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.“ I have 
fought a good fight—though I have had 
defeats. I have finished my course— 
finished my course—though I have some- 
times faltered and turned aside. And 
I have kept the faith—in spite of doubts 
and perplexities—such doubts and per- 
plexities as every one must have who 
rests his faith on things that are invisi- 
ble.” ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


DR. ABBOTT 
AT WORK 


ROBABLY the first time the name 
P of Lyman Abbott became known 
to me was over forty years ago. I 

had read something about the synoptic 
Gospels, was ingenuously surprised to 
learn that there was such a discussion, 
and sent some question to the query 
column of the "Illustrated Christian 
Weekly." I was soon again surprised 
to find my inquiry honored by being 
taken as a text for a long editorial 
signed Lyman Abbott. What impressed 
me then was what later, when I came 
to work with and under Dr. Abbott, im- 
pressed me in all Dr. Abbott's writing, 
the clarity and simplicity of style and 
the fairness to those with whose views 
he did not agree. This was admirably 
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| ; "expressed ia an article about. Dr. Abbott: : 
written many. years ago for the World's 
"Work" by his associate Hamilton Mabie, 


when he said: “He is a born truth-lover 
and truth-seeker, with remarkable work- 


ing power, remarkable faculty of assimi- - 


lation, and a natural gift of clear, per- 
suasive statement.” And I particularly 
like a phrase used in this same article, 
“So engrossed is he in what lies before 
him that he carries no luggage of self- 
consciousness or self-satisfaction.” 
Few literary workers can accomplish 
more in a given time and make less fuss 
about it than could Dr. Abbott. When 
he was at his desk, he worked smoothly, 
steadily, and rapidly, without the slight- 
est nervousness or sign of excitement. 
I have heard many stenographers say 
that he was the best possible giver of 
dictation because he did not hurry nor 
hesitate. When one looks at the long 
list of books he wrote and recalls the 
vast number of editorials, reviews, ad- 
dresses, and sermons he prepared, one 
might suppose him a slave of work. Not 
a bit of it; he was a slave to nothing. 
He was an incomparable manager of his 
time and effort. He once said that in 
his work he had two governing princi- 
ples: “First, not to do anything himself 
which he could get any one else to do: 
second, to take his rest as a preparation 
to his work, and not as a restorative 
after it.” The first clause must be taken 
semi-playfully, though he certainly did 
know how to utilize assistance; the sec- 
ond is eminently characteristic. 
Serenity, tranquility, courtesy, fair- 
mindedness—those were the qualities 
that have impressed me during the 
thirty-five years and more I have 
watched Dr. Abbott at work and heard 
him discussing public questions and 
policies in editorial conferences. I never 
—never once—knew him to lose his 
temper, and I doubt very much whether 
any one else did. Indignation at things 
that were wrong, disapproval of meas- 
ures injurious to the country, he had, 
but personal antagonism or hatred of 
individuals was not in his nature. Twice 
I have heard him say, in effect, “Do not 
let that man’s name ever appear in the 
paper,” but in both cases the man was 
guilty of personal moral delinquency 
against home and family, and was at the 
same time posing as a leader or teacher. 
Many people have called Lyman Ab- 
bott a prophet. It would be an interest- 
ing study to compare his early utter- 
ances with the actual advance of the 
world toward liberalism in religion, in- 
dustrial relations, and political progress- 
iveness, and to see how closely his quiet, 
intellectual exposition of truth and jus- 
tice long ago hit marks since reached 
and passed. Thus he was one of the 
first to use the phrase “industrial democ- 
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when the word was almost 


1922 we | | 

| racy,” the 0 of religious tolerance 
was more than foreshadowed in his edi- 
torials fifty years ago, and he recognized 
the broad import of evolution in all 
branches of life and human endeavor, 


“taboo” 
‘among the conservatives. нэ 
In speech and in writing Dr. Abbott 
was the more convincing because he 
never “showed ой,” as the boys say. It 
has always been most refreshing in edi- 
torial conferences when a subject has 
aroused proponents and anti-ponents, 
to hear from Dr. Abbott a clear-voiced 
summing up of both sides, untouched by 
partisan feeling, with a final opinion 
perhaps beginning, “Now, as I see it, 
the real principle involved is,” thus and 
so. That was why an observant Cana- 
dian writer in the “Welland Tribune 
and Telegraph” in an editorial about 
Dr. Abbott pays The Outlook the very 
great compliment of saying: “As a 
fighter it has been brave and fearless, 


but in its pages we have never seen a. 


line that was harsh or bitter.” That 
assuredly describes Dr. Abbott’s spirit, 
and the writer truly adds: “As a 
preacher Dr. Abbott dwelt so much on 
love that he had no room for hell-fire, 
and his editorial policy was fashioned 
after his theology." Moreover, his hope 
fulness was always based on reason. A 
writer in the Portland “Oregonian” says: 
“Dr. Abbott was not only always an op- 
timist, but he was convincing and not 
fatuous in his optimism because he was 
able to put his finger on the reason for 
his faith in the capacity of his fellow 
men to solve their own problems.” 

No one knew Dr. Abbott, whether at 
work or at play—and he loved both— 
without finding out sooner or later. how 
much of himself he gave to others in 
kindliness, helpfulness, and friendly re- 
membrance. While he ordered his time 
and did not allow bores and faddists to 
impose indefinitely upon him, he never 
fobbed off coldly those who really 
wanted advice and sympathy. If the 
members of the several staffs of Outlook 
workers should compare notes, I know 
that there would be an astonishing num- 
ber of cases where men and women have 
received spontaneous and voluntary let- 
ters of recognition of service or of sym- 
pathy in personal trouble, carefully hand- 
‘vritten in Dr. Abbott’s best chirography 
--һе used to say that he had three 
handwritings—one that everybody could 
read, one that the printers could read, 
спа one that no one could read but him- 
_ self. 

Among ourselves here at the office, we 


often speak of The Outlook family— 


sometimes meaning the large body of 
readers who sympathize with the paper’s 
ideas and have a home-feeling for it, 
sometimes meaning the group of work- 
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таваас who help carry on its journalistic | 


life. In either sense the “family” has 
looked to Lyman Abbott as its father, 
guide, and teacher. I believe that his 
influence is an abiding one. 

` ` ROBERT D. TOR Ok 


AS A BOY KNEW HIM 


much a part of the world of my 

childhood as my own father and 
mother. The devoted friend and loyal 
associate of my grandfather, Lawson 
Valentine, he belonged as unquestion- 
ably in our family circle as those who 
owed place there to birth. He was an 
accepted fact, like the coming of morn- 
ing and the warmth of the sun. 

My memory of Lyman Abbott covers 
the last thirty years of his life. As I 
look back, it is not a memory of particu- 
lar events, but rather a gradually grow- 
ing comprehension of his towering 
spirit. I do not mean that I understand 
or can define that spirit. Even the as- 
tronomer who talks of light years can- 
not reach out and grasp the distant 
stars. 

In that memory there are some things, 
however, which I should like to share 
with Lyman Abbott's friends. Placed 
before those who have listened to his 
voice for many years, perhaps they will 
not seem too intimate and personal for 
the printed page. 

A child’s life is like a spring welling 
up in a rolling plain. No power on 
heaven or earth can make the water of 


I YMAN ABBOTT was almost as 


. that spring flow otherwise than in ac- 


cord with its inherent nature. In its 
course it must follow the laws of its 
being, but that course may be changed 
and deflected by the guidance of those 
who know the ways of wandering 
streams. 

Thirty years ago I went with my 
father and mother to Lyman Abbott’s 
Brooklyn home. There was, if I remem- 
ber correctly, a service at Plymouth 
Church, a family dinner, and then an 
afternoon of friendly talk. Perhaps 
there was not much for a child to do; 
perhaps I manifested that restlessness 
not unknown to children of half a dozen 
years. 
that Lyman Abbott left the circle of 
grown-ups, reached down to me, and 
said: “I am going for a walk. Would 
you like to go with me?” He took my 
hand in his and we went out on the 
street together. Down from Brooklyn 
Heights we walked and across to Brook- 
lyn Bridge, spanning the East River 
with its tendrils of steel. 
that when we came to a certain place 
on the Bridge he took a pin from his 
coat, stooped over, and thrust it into the 
roadway. When we returned to the 
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I do not know. I only remember 


I remember . 
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which even my child's brain could un- 


derstand. He did not talk down to те, 
he merely employed the method of ex- 
planation which he used all his life to 
give to others the fruit of his reason. 


Out of the thousand things that must 
have touched me that year this only re- 
mains in my memory. It remains per- 
haps because it marked a turning-point 
in the development of my mind, the 
awakening of a new and eager curiosity 
concerning the world of which I was a 
part. It was a simple thing for Lyman 
Abbott to do, simple and natural. 
ably he never thought of it again or 


dreamed for a minute that it might have 


any more significance than any momen- 
tary kindness. 


Eight years later I found myself at 


boarding-school. I was beginning to dis- 


cover for myself something of the world 


of letters and to grope rather blindly, as 
children do, for a way to express the 
dreams whirling through my mind. 
Sketches and poems for the school paper 
appealed to me as eminently more worth 
while than books which were not of my 
choosing. I fed myself unbalanced ra- 
tions of Fiske and Carlyle, reading 
“Sartor Resartus" I remember dis- 
tinctly, under a canopy of bed-clothes by 
the aid of a prohibited electric light. 
Dooks and the inevitable melancholy of 
extreme youth were my closest com- 
panions. | 

Опе day I found an envelope in my 
mail. It contained a five-page hand- 
written letter from Lyman Abbott. That 
letter is still in my possession, and I 
quote from it here: 


I have just returned from a week's 
visit at Houghton Farm, where Mrs. 
Abbott and I had a capital time, I 
found in the Lodge some numbers of 
the Echo and having leisure read 
some of your contributions to it. 
It seems to me that your writing 
Bives promise of successful work in 
some form of literary career, and if 
you care for it, I would be glad to put 
the results of my experience at your 
disposal. I always hesitate to offer 
unasked advice, but perhaps if you 
felt inclined for it, an hour's talk with 
a friend might clarify your own ideas 
a little and that is the main thing. 
And I owe so much to your Grand- 
father that I should be very glad to 
feel that I had expressed my obliga- 
tion by even a slight service to his 
grandson. All this is a long pre- 
liminary to asking you if you feel in- 
clined to lunch with me at the Union 
League Club, at 39th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, on next Thursday, August 


spot, perhaps half an hour later, the | 

change in temperature had so worked 
upon the steel structure that the expan- ан 
sion plates had pushed the tiny pin 
aside. It was a direct demonstration of 
natural forces—a demonstration which ` 
Lyman Abbott explained to me in words 
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over whether evolution shall 


‚ be taught in our schools con- 


Mnues to crop up in scattered | 
communities across the coun- 
try. Many Hoosiers will re- 


call that one of the most fa 


mous figures in that contro- 
versy, half a century ago, was 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, who be- 
gan his career as à Congre- È 


gational preacher in Terre 
Haute. After five years in that 
pulpit he resigned, in 1865, 
over protests by his flock 
against his sympathetic atti- 


tude toward the з 


South іп the war. FS 
‘Dr. Abbott, who. was born 


129 years ago, come Dec. 18, 


| devoted mich of his life com- 
The ancient controversy 


"batting thé notion that the 


idea of evolution was the 


work of the devil. 

. He had 
fame, after his departure îrom 
Indiana, as pastor of Brook- 


' Iyh's largest church, the 
T Plymouth Congregational, and 
‘as editor of the magazine, The 
Outlook. р 

AS AN EDITOR he led а. 


“nation-wide crusade against 


what he regarded as the nar-. 


row extremism of those who 
would refuse to permit public 


schools to teach the scientific 
works of Thomas Huxley, | 


Herbert Spencer and Charles 
Darwin. Evolution and Chris- 


tianity, he argued, comple- 


previously won 


| might od more Surprised 


mented o jer instead: m 
` conflicting. In iis “Theology 
of an Evolutionist”, he held 
‚ that the teachings of the sci- 
entists did not gainsay the 
Biblical story of creation. 

Abbott, believed hë» had 
helped to end the controversy 
by the time he died in 1922. 
But three years later the 
Scopes trial in Dayton, Tenn. , 
saw it revived in the famous 
debate between the two great 
orators, Clarence Darrow and 
William Jennings Bryan. The 
verdict, a $100 fine for John 
Scropes for teaching evolution 
in. the . Tennessee . schools, 
would have surprised and 
saddened Abbott. 

Yet the great preacher 


‘today tpffind that more than 
‘a century after Darwin, his 
: findirfgs and all the supporting 
reviddnce piled up since then 
аге ЕШІ. regarded as heresy 
3 by 5 me fundamentalists. 


7 ABBOTT BECAME a close 
associate of Henry Ward 
: Beecher. After leaving Terre 

i Haute he became correspond- | 

| ing secretary of the American | 

. Union. Commission formed to | 

.assist the government in the 

Reconstruction era în the 
South. He succeeded “Вееспег : 
'as pastor of Plymouth Con- | 
gregational i in New York from | 
1866 to 1869 and after a hitch 
as. editor of the Illustrated 
Christian Weekly he became, 
after Beecher's death, editor 
of the Christian Journal which 
became The Outlọok under 
Abbott’s direction. 


-. 


It. was ag éditor of Thé Out- 
lopk that Abbott exercised a 
pawerful influence іп per- 
suading the public that the 
theory of evolution and Chris- 
tianity really did not conflict. ‘ 
In 1912 he enlisted The Out- 
look in Theodore Roosevelt's 
drive to establish the Progres- 
“sive Рагу: which split the 
Republican Party, resulting in 
| ы election of Woodrow Wil- 


х 


d 1917 The Outlook sup- 
| ported U.S. entry into World 
| War I. ; 
Pr. Abbott was the son of 
John Jacob Abbott, author of 
| the Rollo books, ры a 

entury ago and а nephew Oi 
аав 7, 5. С. Abbott, -Un- 
der his ministry in Terre 
Haute the first mission ork 
in that city was launched, in 
what was then the Amy 
on ‘South Third, Street 2 ji 
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HOOSIER INTERVIEWER ІМ. NEW YORK AGREEABLY SURPRISED WHEN 
. LYMAN ABBOTT INSISTS ON TALKING. OF HIS CAREER IN INDIANA 


William: J. Walker, of Clinton, 
Now Studying Journalism in 
. New York, Hears Outlook 
| Editor Tell of Terre Haute 
Back in Civil War Times 
When He Was Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church in That 
City, Founded in 1834. 


" 
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[Special to The Indianapolis News] 

LINTON, Ind., January 21.— 
William J. Walker, a young 
newspaper man of Clinton, 

who now is a student at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, in New York, 
was startled in an agreeable fashion 
recently when he called on Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, editor of the Outlook, 
for an interview. Mr. Walker had 
been sent to Dr. Abbott to obtain 
data for an article оп Dr. Abbott’s 
reminiscences of New . York seventy 
years ago, but before conversation 
was well under way the editor and 
former minister asked his inter- 


viewer where he lived. 

Mr. Walker, presuming that Dr. 
Abbott would not know where Clinton 
was, told him that his home was 
about seventy-five miles west of In- 
dianapolis, 160 miles south of x 
cago and fifteen miles north of Terre 
Haute, and the newspaper student’ 
asked his hearer whether he knew 
where such a point would ‘be. 

"Oh, yes, indeed!” he exclaimed, 
Mr. Walker said in telling the story, 
| Dr. Abbott's whole ‘body coming to 
! attention. “I used to live in Terre 
| Haute. That was sixty years ago— 
| during the civil war““ 

“I mee pastor of the ‘Congregational 
church,” he continued.. “It was start- 
ed in 183 4—the. year before I was 
born—when a young man, the Rev. 
Merrick A. Jewett, riding on horse- 


back from Baltimore to St. Louis in 
search of a missionary field in the far 
west, stopped at Terre Haute for a 
night’s rest. When some of the citi- 
zens learned that he was a minister, 
they prevailed on him to remain over 
Sunday and preach. а sermon. The 
ee was obtaine for the serv- 
ce 
Place Offered Mr. Jewett. 


“The next week, at an impromptu 
meeting, resolutians were passed that 
the preaching of the Gospel should he 
established in Terre Haute, ang that 
the Rev. Mr. Jewett was eminently 
qualified to discharge successfully the 
sacred duties devolving on the pastor 
of a church. A call was given out, 


inviting all those who loved Jesus 
Christ to meet together to organize a 
urch. to which six теп and five 
women responder. The church had 
no formal creed or ecclesiastical con- 
nection until 1850, when it was re- 
ceived by a council into the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches; 
at the same time the Rev. Mr. Jewett 
was formally installed as its minister. 
He remained in this “pastorate until 
1860, when he resigned, and I was or- 
dained their next minister.“ 

| сэн what. was New York like: ast 
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interrupted hastily, 


Walker 
his prepared 


altogether 


1859?" 
forgetting 


лоны 


vo 
ı crossing his lips. 


“Yes, we were to talk about New 
гк,’ Dr. Abbott answered, a smile 
- “But that is a very 
broad question—won’t you ask me 
‘something more specific?” 
Finally, after cudgeling his brain 
several seconds. Walker asked him 
to tell something about the size and 
population of New York at that time. 
The doctor was not quite sure how 
large the city was, but he judged it 


to be approximately the size that 
Hartford, Conn., or Trenton, N. J., is 
today. 


“1 recAl distinctly,” he said, talk- 
ink very slowly, as though weigh- 
ing every word, "that my Uncle Gor- 
ham was críticised rather severely 
vhen he established a school for girls 
about where Union square (Four- 
teenth street) is now. The criticism 
came because the location was con- 
sidered so far uptown that parents 
would not send their children there 
to school. 


Occupied by — ета. 


"What now is Central park wás 
then occupied Бу the cabins of ‘squat- 
ters.’ Moreover, it was infested 
with thieves and considered danger- 
ous to pass through at night. We 
traveled mostly in stage coaches and 


hour from New York to Harlem.” 
(125th street now is the center of 
Harlem.) 

Dr. Abbott paused a moment, but 
before Walker could formulate an- 


other question, he had continued: 
“You live fifteen miles north of 

Terre Haute? I recall that there was 

a small town—there were only a 


| couple of. general stores—somewhere. 
between Terre Haute and Lafayette, 


but I forget what it was called.” 
"My home 1s at: Clinton," Walker 
said,- "hoping that he might: remem- 


“Perhaps That w was thé. name. 


on horseback. A stage went every 


‘byt 1 а’ gaslight © until: she came - to our 
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am not quite sure. Yet it does sound 
familiar.“ The manner of his speech 
indicated. that he.was endeavoring to 
resurrect memories. from. near for- 
gotten years, 

There was little or no anti- Slavery 
sentiment.in Terre ute," he went 
on. “Though the people were: loyal 
man 
Origin and in their sympathies. As 
far as I know, I was the only minister 
in the town who dealt with .slavery 
at all in the pulpit throughout the 
civil war. 


"Ever since I had heard Lincoln 


talk in Cooper Union I had been 
against slavery. The spirit of his ad- 
dress was embodied in its closing sen- 
tence: ‘Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us 
dare to the end to do our duty as. we 
understand 1t.' 
Abraham Lincoln has done much to 
give me steadfastness of courage in 
after trying days.” 

At this point another attempt was 
made to bring the editor back to the} 
original interview. “Теп me 'some- 
thing about the styles in 1850. Were 
they wearing ‘hoopskirts in those 
days?” he was-asked. 


Hoops Wouldn’t Do Now. 


“Т have never paid much attention 
to costumes,” he answered, almost 
apologetically, “во I don’t know when 
hoops were in style. I am sure, 
though, they didn’t seem impractical 
when they were in vogue. Of course, 


with our crowded streets and sub- 
ways it would be impossible for wom- 
en to wear such skirts now. But in 
those days people had: ‘more room to 
move around than we have.” 
What was the most significant—” 
Walker got no further. r. Abbott. 
again was talking about Indiana. 
“The southern part of Indiana was 
known as Egypt," he said, "though I 
M not know just why ib was called 
a 
because it was 80 
times. My wife once. had a maid from 
that section who had never. look fd. on 


Perhaps it 5 that name 
far behind the. 
Чеке, at Hrawfords ville, before’ going 


| home. 


of them were southern in 


This single speech of | 


Instead. оз 


aim: -Kéitnnis- 
cences of New. York Seventy 
Years Ago, Dr. Abbott Dwells 
on His Hoosier Pastorate, 
Speaking of Slavery Senti- 
ment and of His Efforts 
: Against. It —His Life Is in. 
"the Past, Не Says. 


р талы 


On seeing this light she was, 
not only surprised, but she was afraid 
to go near it^. She was a queer girl," 
Dr. Abbott laughed. “She imagined 
it contained an evil spirit.” . | 

Walker had by this time given up | 
hope of finding out more regarding 
New York, but Dr.. Abbott ‘had 
aroused his interest with reminis- 
cences of the Hoosier state, especial- 
ly of Terre Haute. A 

“In 1860,” Dr. Abbott continued, 
“Terre Haute was a town of 18,000, 
inhabitants. The first settlers, who! 


were French, had given the town its | 


name—High Land, pronounced local- | 
ly Teréra Hot. The brakeman on the 


train мате Му called ant Tar-hot. 


“The town had two Methodist | 
churches, one Baptist, one Episcopal, | 
two Presbyterian, а Chritsian, a Uni- 
versalist, a German Lutheran and a. 
Roman Catholic church, in addition 
to the Congregational church to which 
I was temporarily called. It also had 
a school for higher. education for 
girls, known as Female College, and 


{if I remember right, a state normal 
{ school. 


The town already was some- 
thing of an fducational center as it 
was something: of a railway center. 

. “The five years that I was pastor 


‘in Terre Haute were indeed stormy. I 


was. preaching temperance in a com- 
munity cursed with drink and liberty, 
in a..community pervaded with pro- 
slavery. prejudices.” Yet I was treated 
both justly and hospitably by cvery 
one, lett in April 1865, to become 
corresponding secretary of the Amer- 
ican Union commission, a society or- 
ganized to co-operate with the gov- 
A ai in UR work of reconstruc- 
t оп. ! 


Can No Longer Look Ahead. . DET. 


Then, as though an allotted ` time 

had expired, he arose from his chair. 

It was а signal. for his а Ee 
departure. i 

“My life,” said: Dr. beat “ig in the: 

past; 1 сап no longer look ahead. 5% 
relate to you what has gone before; | 


1 


you talk to me about the present.“. 
The rèmarkable career of Dr. Ab-: 
bott falls into four stages: Lawyer, 
minister, author and editor. He 
practiced law іп New York before 
the beginning of his ministry т. 
Terre Haute, which city he left to 
‘become corresponding secretary. of. 
the American Union Commission. He 
succeeded Henry Ward Beecher in 
1867 as minister of the Plymouth 
church at Brooklyn, where he re- 
mained two years. The third stage, 
which began in 1867, lasted until 
1888. During this period most of his 
time was devoted to: writing books 
of a religious nature..; He was for a 
short time editor:of the Literary 
Record- of Harper's Magazine; and 
he was editor also, with Henry Ward 
Beecher, of the Illustrated Christian 
weekly. He has been editor-in-chief 
of. the Outlook since 1893. 
Although. Dr. Abbott is eighty-six. 
years old, ‘hig body still shows signs. 
of considerab e liveliness, Mr. Walk- 
er says, and one knows that it used | 
to be^ Straight. muscular and hand- | 
There is a glint in his deep- 


set gray eyes that seems to say. “I 


am sfill young—I must keen young, 


for І һауе much work to do before I 


become. old.” - 


Mr.“ Walker attended Wabash Col- 


to Qolumb!4. He ig a member of the 
bda сш Alpha. Fraternity. ся 
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ITS AND SCENES: 


| William: J. Walker, of Clinton, 
Now Studying Journalism in 
| Мем York, Hears Outlook 
| ‘Editor Те! of Terre Haute 
Back in Civil War Times 
When He Was Pastor of Con- 
gregational Church in That 
City, Founded in 1834. 


{Special to The Indianapolis News! 
LINTON, Ind., January 21.— 
William J. Walker, a young 
newspaper man of Clinton, 
who now is a student at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, in New York, 
was startled in an agreeable fashion 
recently when he called on Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, editor of the Outlook, 
for ап interview. Mr. Walker һа 
been sent to Dr. Abbott to obtain 
data for an article on Dr. Abbott's 
reminiscences of New Vork seventy 
years ago, but before conversation 
was well under way the editor and 


— &̊——— PERDRE 


—— — = od‘ 2 — — -- — — —. 


former minister asked his inter- 
viewer where he lived. | | 
Mr. Walker, presuming that Dr. 


Abbott would not know where Clinton 
was, told him that his home was 
about seventy-five miles west of In- 
dianapolis, 160 miles south of Chi- 
cago and fifteen miles north of Terre | 
Haute, and the. newspaper student 
asked his hearer whether he knew 
where such a point would be. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” he exclaimed, 
Mr. Walker said in telling the story, 
Dr. Abbott's whole body coming to 
attention. “I used to live in Terre 
Haute. That was sixty years ago— 
during the civil war.” 

“Т was pastor of the Congregational 
church,” he continued. “It was start- 
ed in 1824—the year before I was 
born—when a voung man, the Rev. 
Меггіск A. Jewett, riding оп horse- 


back from Baltimore to St. Louls in 
search of a missionary feld in the far 
west, stopped at Terre Haute for a 
night's rest. When some of the citi- 
zens learned that he was a minister, 
they prevailed on him to remain over 
Sunday and preach a sermon. The 
Courthouse was obtained for the serv- 
ice. 


—. эх — - 


Place Offered Mr. Jewett. 
“The next week, at an impromptu 


meeting, resolutians were passed й 
the preaching of the Gospel should be 
established in Terre Haute, ang 3 
the Rev. Mr. Jewett was eminently 
qualified to discharge successfully the 
sacred duties devolving on the pastor 
of a church. A call was given out, 


inviting all those who loved Jesus 
Christ to meet together to organize a 
«church, to which six men and five 
women responded. The church had 
no formal creed or ecclestastical con- 
nection until 1850, when it was re- 
ceived by a council into the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches; 
ut the same time the Rev. Mr. Jewett 
was formally installed as its minister. 
He remained in this pastorate until 
1860, when he resigned, and I was or- 
dained their next minister.” 

“But what was New York like in 
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HOOSIER INTERVIEWER IN. NEW YORK AGREEABLY SUPPRISED WHEN 
‚ DR. LYMAN ABBOTT INSISTS ON TALKING. OF HIS CAREER IN INDIANA 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT vi ү 


a 


interrupted hastily, 
his prepared 


Walker 
altogether 


1859?" 
forgetting 
questions. 

“Yes, we were to talk about New 
York,” Dr. Abbott answered, a smile 
crossing his lips. “But that is a very 
broad question—won’t you ask me 
‘something more specific?” 

Finally, after cudgeling his brain 
веуега| seconds. Walker asked him 
to tell something about the size and 
population of New York at that time. 

The doctor was not quite sure how 
large the city was, but he judged it 


to be approximately the size that 
Hartford, Conn., or Trenton, N. J., is 
today. 


“I recall distinctly,” he said, talk- 
ink very slowly, as though weigh- 
ing every word, “that my Uncle Gor- 
hun was ertticised rather severely 
When he established a school for girls 
about where Union square (Four- 
teenth street) is now. The criticism 
came because the location was con- 
sidered so far uptown that parents 
would not send their children there 
to school. 


Occupied by Squatters. 


“What now is Central park was 
then occupied by the cabins of ‘squat- 
ters.’ Moreover, it was infested 
with thieves and considered danger- 
ous to pass through at night. We 
traveled mostly in stage coaches and! 


on horseback. A stage went every 


from New York to Harlem.” 
is the center of 


hour 
(125th street now 
Harlem.) 

Dr. Abbott paused a moment, but 
before Walker could formulate an- 


other question, he had continued: 

“You live fifteen miles north of 
Terre Haute? I recall that there was 
a small town—there were only a 
couple of general stores—somewhere 
between Terre Haute and ae 
but I forget what it was calle 

“Му home is at. Clinton,” Walker 
said, hoping that he might remem- 
ber the name. ` 


“Perhaps that was the name, but Ija ‘ gaslight 


— — 
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— Copyright, Underwood & ЕЕЕ 
am not quite sure. Yet it does sound 


familiar.” The manner of his speech 


indicated that he.was endeavoring to 


resurrect memories. from. nedr for- 


gotten years, 


“There was little or no anti- ela very 


sentiment in Terre Haute,“ he went 
on. “Though the people were loyal, 


many of them were southern in their 


origin and in their sympathies. As 
far as I know, I was the only minister 
in the town who dealt with .slavery 
at all in the pulpit throughout the 
civil war. 

"Ever since I had heard: Lincoln 
talk in Cooper Union 1 had been 
against slavery. The spirit of his ad- 
dress was embodied in its closing sen- 
tence: ‘Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us 
dare to tho end to do our duty as we 
understand ft. This single speech of 
Abraham Lincoln has done much to 
give me steadfastness of courage in 
after trying days.” 

At this point another attempt was 
made to bring the editor back to the | 


| original interview. “Tell me 'some- 
thing about the styles in 1850. Were 
they wearing ‘hoopskirts in those 


days?” he was asked. 
Hoops Wouldn't Do Now. | 
“T have never paid much attention 
to costumes," he answered, almost 


apologetically, "so I don't know when 
hoops were in style. I am sure, 


though, they didn't seem impractical 


when they were in vogue. Of course, 


with our crowded streets and sub- 
ways it would be impossible for wom- 
en to wear such skirts. now.: But in 
those days people had more room to 
move around than we have." 
What was the most signiflcant—" 
Walker got no further. Dr. Abbott 
agaln was talking about Indiana. 
“The southern part of Indiana was 
known as Egypt," he said, "though I 


do not know just why it was called 


Perhaps it received that name. 
because it was зо far behind the 
times. . My wife once had a maid from 
that section wees never looked. on | 
un 


that. 


home.. 


{ school. 


Instead. [^ Sang кёз: 
cences of New York Seventy 


dt Years A£o, Dr. Abbott Dwells 


„ 


| оп | His. Hoosier ‘ Pastorate, 
Speaking of Slavery Senti- 
ment and of His Efforts 
Against It—His Life 16 in 
the Past, He Says. 
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Оп seeing this light she. was | 
not oniy surprised, but she was afraid 
to go near it^. She was a queer girl," 
Dr. Abbott laughed. She imagined 
it contained an evil spirit.” | 
Walker had by this time given up | 


hope of finding out more regarding 
New York, but Dr. Abbott had 
aroused his interest with reminis- 


cences of the Hoosier state, especial- 
lv of Terre Haute. i 

“In 1860,” Dr. Abbott continued, 
“Terre Haute was a town of 18,000 
inhabitants. The first settlers, who 


| were French, had given the town its 


name—High Land, pronounced local- | 
ly Teréra Hot. The brakeman on the 
train мат Му called ont Tar- hot, . 
The town had two “Methodist 
churches, one Baptist, one Episcopal, 
two Presbyterian, a Chritsian, a Uni- 
versalist, .a German Lutheran and а’ 
Roman Catholic church, in addition | 
to the Congregational church to which 
I was temporarily called. It also had 
a schoo! for higher education for ` 
girls, known as Female College, and 
{if I remember right, a state normal 
The town already was some- 
thing of an fducational center. as it 
was something of a railway center. 

. “The five years that I was pastor 
in Terre Haute were indeed stormy. I 
was. preaching temperance . in a com- 
munity cursed with drink and liberty, 
in a, community pervaded with pro-* 
slavery. prejudices.” Yet I was treated 
both justly and hospitably by every 
опе. I left in April 1865, to »ecome 
corresponding secretary of the Amer- 
ican Union commission, a society or- 
ganized to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in the work of reconstruc- 
tion.” ' 


Can. No Longer Look Ahead. 


Then, as though an allotted time 
had expired, he arose from his chair. 
It was a signal for his questioner’s 
departure. 

“My life,” said: Dr. Abbott, “is in the 
past; I can no longer look ahead. 22 
relate to you what has gone before; | 
you talk to me about the present.“ 


The remarkable career of Dr. Ab- 
bott falls into four stages: Lawyer, 
ТТУ author апа editor. Не 


practiced law іп New York before 
the beginning of his ministry in 
Terre Haute, which city he left to 
become corresponding secretary. of, 
the American Union Commission. Не; 
succeeded Henry Ward Beecher in 
1867 аз minister of the Plymouth 
church at Brooklyn, where he re- 
mained two years. The third stage, 
which began in 1867, lasted until 
1888. During this period most of his 
time was devoted to: writing books 
of a religious nature. He was for a! 
short time editor: of the Literary' 
Record of Harper's Magazine; and 
he was editor also, with Henry Ward: 
Beecher, of the Illustrated Christian | 
weekly. He has been editor-in-chief 
of the Outlook since 1893. | 

Although Dr. Abbott is eighty-six! 
years old, his body still shows slgns 
of considerable liveliness. Mr. Walk- 
er says, and one knows that it usen 
to be straight, muscular and han 
some. There is a glint in his deep- 
set gray eyes that seems to say. “I 
am still young—I must keen young, 
for I have much work to do before I 
become old." - 

Mr. Walker attended Wabash Col- 
lege, at Crawfordsville, beforé going 
to Columbia. He is a member of the 


she came to our'Lambda Chi Alpha Fraternity. 
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© An Люда. 


Mooresville Public Library 


32 West Main Street Mooresville, Indiana 46158 
831-READ 


January 8, 1988 


Vigo County PUblic Library 
1 Library Square 
Terre Haute, IN 47807 


We are moving into a new Library !!11! 

And I am hurridly trying to discard or keep an accumulation of 20 years 
clippings etc. Cant bear to throw away anything another library 
might be interested in. In fact, I have thrown this away twice and 

dug it out --just in case you might have a place for it. If not, YOU 
throw it away. 


Sorry for the informality, but I am in a real fizz as to what to take 
and what to leave in the trash. 


Yours, in haste 


Wanda Potts, Asst 


Director: Miss Pat Vahey 


| LYMAN ABBOTT. | В 

Lyman Abbott, the famous editor | 
of the Outlook magazine, was for 
four years minister of the Terre 
Haute Congregational church, He 
gives a most interesting e of 


that period of his life in his ook, 


| “Reminiscences.” к иу en 
It was in his youthful years here 
| that he was compelled to makeggome | 
| decisións which influenced hig fu- 
ture life, Coming from the east to 
this city of 18,000 inhabitants in the 
middle west was a most try ing or~ 
deal for both he and his wife, It 
was here in 1860 that he had to face 
the question of slavery and ‘ decide | 
his own position. There were south. 
sympathizers іп the . community 
which made his stand for abolition 
most périlous and added to his 
trials. A group. of, his. denominatton. 
separated for a time and held gerv- 
ices in the court house but after 
three months returned to the church. 
. He mentions these ‘years in Terre 
Haute as being financially lean ones 


and supplemented his salary by writ- 
ing for magazines and newspapers. 
He formed а number of warm friend- 
Ships while here and describes a tea 
Which was given for him and his 
wife; at.a home on Strawberry hill. 
“one of the finest places in Terre 
Haute" as a most memorable oc- 
casion. Their friends апа church 
members accompanied them home 
where they found a bountiful sur- 
prise, which had been arranged durs 
Ing thelr absence to the tea. It con: 
sisted of $225 in cash and other 
things which he listed to his friends 
in the east as “books for my library, 
silver both elegant and beautiful for 
my table, toys for my child, food for 
ту. larder.” к | 

He resigned his pastorate here 
after four successful -and tedious. 
ears which leftt heir stamp upon his 
memory and the citizens of Terre 
Haute are glad to recall the fact that 
the city once sheltered thjs eminent 
journalist and minister. | 
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MY FATHER, LYMAN ABBOTT 
BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


The first practical steam railway to run in the United States was in 
Six and a half 


| iS ом first year of the Presidency of Andrew Jackson -- in 1829. 
later, on December 18, 1835, when Andrew Jackson was still President, 


узак” 
ИК ы oy Abbott WAS born. 


His birthplace was Roxbury, Massachusetts. His father was Jacob 


„b, whom perhaps you may know as the author of the Rollo Bocks. When | 


па was a child Lyman Abbott was surrounded with people whom he loved and 


Ж: ЕЕ csd and he wanted t6 d Ie then. 
He learned that these people all had the same ideal, and he adopted E 
5050 i his own. | | Ex 
on 2 
| As pictured to his mind it was the ideal of "а Man who had courage ? 
ind yet forbearance, authority and yet infinite meekness, a Man who C 
ever flinched when courage was required and never asserted himself е 
¿imply to defend himself, who gave himself to a life of service and Сх. 
sacrifice and died not for the sake of those who loved him, but for M 1 
those who hated him." — 3 
. ..He had discovered for himself that in the sayings, the deeds, Pr 
and the character of the Man whom he had set before himself as his — е 
deal there were embodied certain principles or laws of life. He БО £ 
believed that the observance of these principles, that action in > 4 
бо 


«ccordance with these laws, would solve every moral problem, 
he set himself to study to know those principles or laws, and then 
in them for every question of conduct, whether individual or social, 


t» find &n answer. 
PAM If success consists in the accamplishment of one's aim, my 
father S life was successful; for he had chosen an aim that could 
reached and yet remain ав an object of new endeavor. In substance, 


| ET was the same when he was eighty-six years old as when he wes 
twenty-five; but in form it was as varied as the world in which he lived 


524 as changing as history; and, being new with every new e, it 


filled his life with interest and kept him youthful. 
How he endeavored to apply the principles he found in the teachings, 


life, and character of Jesus to these social problems he recorded in his 
He had made 


№ Qu 17 
3 i writing; but he did more than write about those principles. 
| them so much а part of himself that they governed him in all that he did. 


He chose the уовафіоп of the law, and with two of his brothers 
partners formed a firm of lawyers that began their practice with unusual success; 


bpt he turned his back on that success and, for the sske of following his purpose, 
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bacane è m aister, Later in life he was also a lecturer, writer, and finally | 


| editer-in-chiet of The Outlook. | He lived to be nearly eighty-seven years of 
" ages | "Among his closest friends in earlier years was Henry Ward Beecher, in 


later years, Theodore Roosevelt; among his friends were people of all татна. -- 


Pretestant, Roman Catholic, › Jewish, And he had friends whom he never saw --whom 


he called his "unknown friends". He was interested not in things, but in people. 


| Growing up in days when the chief means of travel on land was on foot, by horse, 


or in stage coach, he lived to deliver a message by radio. But it was not the. 


incredible magic of machinery and electricity transforming the world he lived in 


— hat interested. эш, mat the... people who lived in the world,. and their lives 


and their problems. And to all those problems he brought the solution of the 
laws and principles he found expressed in the life and teachings of Jesus. In 
his youth it was slavery that was the great problem. Later the reconstruction of 
the Nation. Then the rise of industrialism, and the great question of industrial 
justice between capital and labor. With that the question of new religious thinking 
and changes in education. Finally toward the close of his life the World War and . 
the emergence of new problems. And in 811 these critical times he kept his mind 
clear and his spirit serene, because he had found the principles and laws of life 
that ‘applied to them all. | | | 


Thus living free from the harassment of worry, he was free from the 


‚ Aresd of his last journey, of what he called the Great Adventure, He left this " 
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life as one who steps across the threshold. into another room, He did not speculate 


about the life to come Р he simply locked ган 50 TE with tae eager З" 


of one who is sure that he will 59 there, as he has been here, in the presence of 
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| HAT Ford, MY FATHER, LYMAN ABBOTT  — REFERENCE 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT DO NOT CIRCULATE 


The first practical steam railway to run in the United States 
was in the first year of the Presidency of Andrew Jackson--in 1829. 
Six and a half years later, on December 18, 1835, when Andrew Jack- 
Son was still President, Lyman Abbott was born. 

His birthplace was Roxbury, Massachusetts. His father was Jacob 
Abbott, whom perhaps you may know &s the author of the Rollo Books. 
When he was a child Lyman Aooott was surrounded with people whom he 
loved and admired and he wanted to be like them. | 

He learned that these people all had the same ideal, and he ad- 
opted that ideal as his own. | 


As pictured to his mind it was the ideal of "a Man who had cour- 
age and yet forbearance, authority and yet infinite meekness, а Man 
who never flinched when courage was required and never asserted him- 
self simply to defend himself, who gave himself to a life of service 
and sacrifice and died not for the sake of those who loved, but for 
those who hated him." 

He had discovered for himself that in the sayings, the deeds, 

and the character of the Man whom he had set before himself as his 
ideal there were embodied certain principles or laws of life. He be- 
lieved that the observance of these principles, that action in accor- 
dance with these laws, would solve every moral problem. So he set 
himself to study to know those principles or laws, and then in them 
for every question of conduct, whether individual or social, to find 
an answer. | 

If success consists in the accomplishment of one's aim, шу father's 
life was successful; for he had chosen an aim that could be reached 
and yet remain as an object of new endeavor. In substance, it was 
the same when he was eighty-six years old as when he was twenty-five; 
but in form it was as varied as the world in which he lived and as 
changing as history; and, being new with every new problem, it filled 

‘his life with interest and kept him youthful. | 

How he endeavored to apoly the principles he found in the teach- 
ings, life, and character of Jesus to these social problems he record- 
ed in his writing; but he did mor than write about those principles. 
He had made them so much a part of himself that they governed him in 
all that he did.* 


He chose the vocation of the law, and with two of his brothers 
as partners formed a firm of lawyers that began their practice with 
unusual Success; but he turned his back on that success and, for the 
sake of following his purpose, 
Note * Quoted from my article in The Outlook for November 8, 1922-E. H, A. 
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became a minister. Later in life he was also а lecturer, writer and 


finally editor-in chief of The Outlook. He lived to be nearly eighty- 
Seven years of age. ‘Among his closest friends in earlier years was 
Henry Ward Beecher, in later years, Theodore Roosevelt; among his fr- 
iends were people of all faiths--Prestestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish. 
And he had friends whom he never saw--whom he called his "unknown 
friends". He was interested not in things, but in people. Growing up 
in days when the chief means of travel on land was on foot, by horse, 
or in stage coach, he lived to deliver a message by radio. But it was 
not the incredible magic of machinery anà electricity transforming 
the world he lived in that interested him, but the peovle who lived 
in the world, and their lives and their proolems. And to all those 
problems he brought the solution of the laws and principles he found 
expressed in the life and teachings of Jesus. In his youth it was sla- 
very that was the great problem. Later the reconstruction of the Nation. 
Then the rise of industrialism, and the great question of industrial 
justice between capital and labor. With that the question of new re- 
ligious thinking and changes in education. Finally toward the close of 
his life the World war and emergence of new problems. And in all these 
critical times he kept his mind clear and his spirit serene, because 
he had found the princioles and laws of life that applied to them all. 
Thus living free from the harassment of worry, he was free from 
the dread of his last journey, of what he called the Great Adventure. 
He left this life as one who steps across the threshold into another 
room. He did not speculate about the life to come; he simply looked 
forward to it with the eager curiosity of one who is sure that he will 


be there, as he has been here, in the presence of his Father. 
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The first practical steam railway to run in the United 
States was in the first year of the Presidency of Andrew Jackson -- 
1829. Six and a half years later, on December 18, 1835, when Andrew 
Jackson was still President, Lyman Abbott was born. 
| His birthplace was Roxbury, Massachusetts. His father was 
Jacob Abbott, whom perhaps you may know as the author of the Rollo 
Books. When he was a child Lyman Abbott was surrounded with people 
whom he loved and admired and he wanted to be like them. 
He learned that these people all had the same ideal, and 
adopted that ideal as his own. 


As pictured to his mind it was the ideal of "а Man who had 
courage and yet forbearance, authority and yet infinite meekness, 
a Man who never flinched when courage was required and never 
asserted himself simply to defend himself, who gave himself to 
a life of service and sacrifice and died not for the sake of 
those who loved him, but for those who hated him." 


He had discovered for himself that in the sayings, the deeds, 
and the character of the Man whom he had set before homself ав. 
“ his ideal there were embodied certain principles or laws of life. 
d He believed that the observance of these principles, that action 
мэ in accordance with these laws, would solve every moral problem. 
- So he set himself to study to know those principles or laws, and 
then in them for every question of conduct, wether individual or 
social, to find an answer. 


If success consists in the accomplishment of one's aim, my 
father's life was succesfull; for he had chosen an aim that 
could could be reached and yet remain as an object of new endeavor. 
In substance it was the same when he was eighty-six years old as 
when he was twenty-five; but in form it was as varied as the 
world in which he lived and as changing as history, and, being 


newwith every new problem, it filled his life with with interest 
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and kept him youthful. 

How he endeavored to apply the principles he found in 
the teachings, life, and character of Jesus to these social 
problems he recorded in his writing; but he did more than write 


about those principles. He had made them so much a part of 
himself that they governed him in all that he did. у 


He chose the vocation of the law, and with two of his brothers 
as partners formed a firm of lawyers that began their practice with 
unusual success; but he turned his back on that success and, for the 
sake of following his purpose, became a minister. Later in life he 
was also a lecturer, writer, and finally editor-in-chief of The 
Outlook. He lived to be nearly eighty-seven years of age, Among 
his closest friends in earlier years was Henry Ward Beecher, in 
later years, Theodore Roosevelt; among his friends were people of 
all faiths- - Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish. And he had friends 
| whom he never saw -- whom he cur ea nis "unknown friends". 

He was interested not in things, but in people. Growing up in days 
when the chief means of travel on land was on foot, by horse, or 

in stage coach, he lived to deliver a message by radio. But it 

was not the incredible magic of machinery and electricity trans- 
forming the world he lived in that interested him, but the people 
who lived in the world, and their lives and their problems. And 

to all those problems he brought the solution of the laws and prin- 
ciples.he found expressed in the life and teachings of Jesus, In 
his youth it was slavery that was the great problem. Later the 
reconstruction of the Nation. Then the rise of industrialism, and 
the great question of industrial justice between capital and labor. 


With that the question of new religious thinking and changes in 
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education. Finally toward the close of his life the World War 

and the emergence of new problems. And in all these critical 

times he kept his mind clear and his spirit serene, because he 

had found the principles and laws of life that applied to them all. 
Thus living free from the harassment of worry, he was free 

from the dread of his last journey, of what he called the Great 

Adventure. He left this life as one who steps across the threshold 

into another room. He did not speculate about the life to come; 

he simply looked forward to it with the eager curiosity of one 

who is sure that he will be there, as he has been here, in the 


presence of his Father. 


. Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


ABBOTT FAMILY 
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Family Record 
Marriages taken from family Bible 

Joseph Abbott Clifden Co. Galway Ireland to Matilda L. 
White of Cinn. Ohio April 18, 1849. T 

William L. Abbott of Terre Haute, Indiana to Katie Kelly 
of Columbus Ohio Oct. 20, 1885. 

Minnie R. Abbott of Terre Haute, Ind. to Abram Brewer 
January 22, 1889. 

Fred W. Abbott of Terre Haute, Ind. to Hannah Lawson of 
Chicago Aug. 1, 1891. | 

Harry W. Abbott of Terre Haute, Ind. to Bertha C. Love of 
Chicago Sept. 30, 1891. 
Benjamin Ebbitt of Clifden Co. Galway Ireland to Kate B. White 
of Cinn. Ohio. | 

Charles Dungan to Kate W. Ebbitt at Indianapolis December 
3, 1894. 

BIRTHS 

Joseph Abbott Feb. 4, 1820 Clifden Co. Galway Ireland. 

Matilda L. White Nov. 4 at Cinn., Ohio 1830. 

Benjamin Tues. Oct. 8, 1850 at Point Comerce Green Co., Ind. 

Francis Edward Sunday Aug. 15, 1852 Terre Haute, Ind. 

Margaret Almira Saturday Nov. 15, 1854 at Terre Haute, Ind. 

William Leavens Thursday July 12, 1857 at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fred White Saturday Sept. 10, 1859 at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Minnie Rosebraugh 1866 near Numa Parke Co. Ind. 

Louisa Jennings 1863 Monday December 22, near Numa Parke Co. 

Ind. 


Joseph June 12 Wednesday 1869 near Numa Parke Co., Ind. 


aoe 


Annie Matilda Wed. July 8, 1869. 
Harry Walker Wed. Mar. 30 Terre Haute, Ind. 1870. 

CHILDREN 
To Aberan and Minnie Brewer Harland Sun. Dec. 15, 1889 to 
same Helen Sun. Nov. 8, 1891. 
To Fred and Hannah Margeret Nov. 30, Wed. Terre Haute 1892, 
to same Charles Worel at Danville, 111. June 8, 1894. To 
same at Chicago Ill. Leslie June 9, 1896. To abram and 
Minnie Katherine Friday June 24, 1898. 

DEATHS 

Benjamin R. Nov. 15, 1850 at Point Commerce Green County, 
Ind. 5 weeks and 2 days. 
Francis E. Oct. 15, 1854 at Terre Haute, Ind. 2 yrs and 2 
months. E 
Margaret Almanda Sept. 15, 1856 (?) at Numa Park 3 yre 1 
mo. 12 days. | | 
Joseph on Sunday June 29, 1867 11 days near Numa Parke Со., 
Ind. 
Annie Mon Mon Aug. 84, 1868 6 weeks near Numa Parke Со., Ind. 
Joseph Abbott August 14, 1888 at Terre Haute born Feb. 4, 
1820 aged 68 7 mo. 10 days. 
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EXCERPTS FROM LYMAN ABBOTT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by 
REV. J.W. HERRING 
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PAPER BY RES. J. W. HERRING DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
VIGO COUNTY HISTORICAL Кн Ex 20, 1923 
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In 1860 Terre Haute was a town of eighteen thousand inhabitants; 
Situated a little south of the center of the 8tate of Indiana, but sa 
its extreme western border, not over six or seven miles from the east- 
ern border of Illinois. It had two Methodist Churches, one Baptist, 
one Episcopal, two Presbyberian (one of them 014 School, one New Sch- 
001), a Christian (popularly called "Campbellite" from the name of its - 
founder, Alexander Campbell, ) a Universalist, a German Lutheran, and 
a Roman Catholic Church, in addition to the Congregational church to 
which I was temporarily called. It had also a school fro the highérr 
education of girls, known as a "Female College," and, if I remember a- 
right, a State Normal School. The Polytechnic School, which is now one - 
of the deucational features of the state, was a later creation. But al- 
ready in 1860 the city was something of an educational as it was вово- онь, 
thing of a railway center. m 

The first settlers: or the town had been largely French, and had 
given to the town its name--High Land. To one accustomed to the hills 
of New England 1% was got very high. It stood on a bluff rising ртор- 
ably between one and two hundred feet from the western edge of the Wab- 
ash river and about 50 feet above the prairie, which extended to the 
south and east. The local pronunciation gave two syllables to the first 
word,-thus: Ter-ra Hot. The brakeman on the train usually called out 
"Tar-Hot." I wrote to my father-in-law in June following our arrival: 
"Terre Haute is a very beautiful town. A German and Irish immigration 
has filled up a part of this town, as of every one in the West. Pigs | 
ornament the streets, апа a part of the town is anything but attractive. 
But that which is occupied by the finer residences is very beautiful. 

The homes are surrounded by grounds and by fruit trees, many of them by 
beautiful gardens." The "best people" of the city were mostly from the 
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Middle States--Ohio, Pennsylvanis, New York, Delaware, Maryland, a num 
ber also from Kentucky. There were only two New England families in my 
congregation, and, so far as I know, they were the only ones in town. 
"Yankee" was distinctly a term of opprobrium. It did not take my wife 
long to find this out. We speedily came to regard ourselves as coming, 
not from Massachusetts, but from New York. 

Going back somewhat in reviewing the city's history, Mr. Abbott 
says: 

In 1834 (the year before I was born) a young man, Merrick A Jewett, 
started from Baltimore on horseback to ride to St. Louis, Mo., 10 search 
of a missionary field in the far west. His theological education had 
been secured under an independent Presbyterian clergyman of Baltimore, 
and he was himself an independent, in temperament and conviction. Whet- 
her he planned the horseback ride of & thousand miles because he thought 
it would restore his health or because he had so much health that he ant- 
icipated the enjoyment from the ride, I do not know. He stopped on & 
Saturday noon in Terre Haute at the only inn of any pretension in what 
was at that time a village of about eight hundred people. As the stran- 
ger came up from dinner and stood up on the generous 88 188 which extend- 
ed over the side-walk, across the entire front of the old tavern, his 
horse, having been fed and brought from the stable, ready for him to re- 
sume his journey, he found a group of men examining his horse and comm- 
enting upon its strength and beauty. In answer to a question from Сар- 
tain Wasson, the landlord, as to ownership, Mr. Jewett stepped forward 
and said the house belonged to him. "Апа who are you, sir?". "My name 
is Jewett; I am from Baltimore. I am a minister of the Gosvel and on 
my way to St. Louis to seek a field of labor," was the answer.. "And did 
you. ride hat horse all the way from Baltimore?" Upon receiving an an- 
swer in the affirmative, one of the company said, "You needn't be ina 


hurry, just stay over Sunday and it shan't cost you a cent, and we will 


ua 
have you preach for us." The gentlemen, Mr. Jewett't first acquaintances 
having prevailed upon the young minister to remain with them, although 
none of them were church members, used every effort to get a large соп- 
gregation for the Sunday service. They secured the court-house, swept 
it out themselves, rang the bell, and by personal effort secrued a large 
attendance. After the morning service notice was given that there would 
be preaching in the evening at early candlelight, ata ae many as could. 
make it convenient were asked to bring a candle. 

How Lyman Abbott's family was forced to econmize in thèse early days 
is related by Mr. Abbott in the following recital: 

It is easier to report a man's labors than his wife's economies. 
They are so minute that he rarely knows them, and so habitual that she is 
hardly conscioud of them. I have come across some letters of my wife's 
written to her father about this time, which will give a better idea of 
some of our household perplexities and how they were met than I could 
possibly give. From them I select one: | 

Thursday morn. Have just come from market. It is not yet five о! 
clock.........Shall I tell you what I got? First, a little piece of beef- 
steak for dinner. I shall not be at home, Lyman is away so I got a very 
small piece for a dime: three bunches of beets (five in each), a dime, 
twocquarters: of "string" beans, a dime, two pounds of butter, two dimes, 
two spring chickens, alive, two dimes, three quarts of raspberries, 
three dimes. The chickens are for supper for Lyman, who will, we expect 
come home this afternoon. 

The servant problem appears to have been in all ages of the world 
and in all communities unsolved if not unsolvable. I sometimes with 
that a part of the feminine energies which are now being directed to 
the determination of political issues could be directed toward deciding 


aright the more important question how so to adjust and administer the 


home as to make domestic service a recognized and honorable vocation. 
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There were in Terre Haute in 1860-65 some peculiar difficulties in this 
problem. There was in the city no intelligence office to which servants 
could go to find a place, or housekeepers to find a servant. If a lady 
wished a maid, she told her friends, the report of her need was circulat- 
ed, and if any friend of hers knew of a maid, or any friend of a maid 
&eeking a place happened to hear of this lady, the information was given. 
The process produced sometimes singular servants, and, I presume, also 
singular mistresses. One maid I happen to remember whose perpetual sur- 
prise furnished us with perpetual amusement. She had come from southern 
Illinois, popularly dubbed "Egpt." She looked on with wonder when my wife 
rolled the dining room table to one side to sweep, for never before had 
she seen a table "on wheels"; when, in dusting the piano, the keys struck 
the wires and some notes were sounded, she expressed her bewilderment by 
the phrase, Why, the critter speaks, doesn't it?" When my wife lighted 
the gas, she fled in terror halfway across the room from the magic which 
brought a flame of fire from the wall. 

The Rev. Abbott next recounts how the question of slavery began to 
loom upon the horizon, declaring that it had driven all other questions 
out of politics. He spoke of the destruction of old parties and the 
creation of new ones. He mentions the split in the Democratic party and 
says that the ranks of the Republican party were far from united. Quot- 
ing him, one reads: 

"Thousands of voters in both parties did not decide until November 
whether they would vote for Lincoln or Douglas. There was a little rem- 
nant who tried to content themselves by crying, Peace, peace', when 
there was no peace, but the vote for Bell and Everett, their candidates, 
showed them to be a negligible quantity." 


According to Dr. Abbott, the division in the Republican party was 


nowhere more marked than in Indiana. Henry S. Lane, who had come from 


the Whig party, represented the conservative element; Oliver P. Morton, 
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who had been a Democrat, represented the progressive element. A fusion 
of the:two elements was effedted and Lane was nominated for governor 
and Morton, for lieutenant-governor. After the election of both govern- 
or and lieutenant-governor by about 10,000 majority, Lane resigned and 
was elected United States Senator by a Republican legislature, and Mr. 
Morton became Governor. He proved to be one of the great war governors. 
The writer says further of Governor Morton: 

On March 10th, nearly three weeks before my arrival, he had spoken 
in Terre Haute at a ratification meeting, advocating squarely the Lin- 
coln as opposed to the Douglas method, and had met the charge of being 
an abolitionist with characteristic frankness: "I am opposed to the 
diffusion of slavery, "he said. "I am in favor of preserving the terr- 
itories to freedom, of encouraging, elevating, and protecting free lab- 
or; at the same time, conscientiously believing that with slavery in 
the several states, we bave motii to do and no right to interfere. 

If this makes me an abolitionist, then I am one, and my political enemies 
may make the most of it. It would have been well for the Republican 
party and for the country if all Republicans had posséssed Governor Mor- 
 ton's courage and shared his convictions." 

Further on, Mr. Abbott continues оп the sdávery problem: 

"There was very little anti-slavery sentiment in Terre Haute; so 
little than when, two years later, a Republican orator, an officer in 
the Union army, was speaking at a mass-meeting in favor of enlisting the 
negro in the Union cause, the sentiment which evoked the most uproarious 
applause was, "I hate a nigger worse than I hate the devil." 

"But when after the election, these impractical schemes of surren- 
der, evasion, and compromise were everywhere discussed, I thought the 
time had come for me to speak. I was known; I believed I was respected; 


I was sure to be listened to. And I was not mistaken. On the 9th of 
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December, the Sunday following Mr. Buchanan's Message, I preached a 
sermon on the condition of the country. I had at least one equipment 
for the task. I did not share either the common surprise or the comm 
on perplexity. The 88888 may remember that in 1856 I had written to 
my cousin, now my wife, that I did not see how war could be avoided, and 
I hoped that, if, it came, I might have some part in the battle for free- 
dom. The threat of disunion, therefore, did not surprise me. Nor did 
it make me hesitate. For I prefered a divided country, one half of it 
free, to a united country, all of it slave. I had made up my mind that 
the only possible settlement of the issue was to be found in the motto; 
"Liberty national, slavery sectional." And I was prepared to set that 
principle by the side of the current proposals of compromise for the 
popular judgment." 

"Before preaching the sermon, I counseled with Mr. Ryce, who was 
my best friend and my wisest adviser. He was lover of peace and hated 
strife. He advised me against speaking upon the subject at all. There 
were some weighty reasons for the ЭРЛЭГ” Such а sermon would be an 
innovation, even a startling innovation. Whatever might be the custom 
in New England, the people of Indiana were not accustomed to political 
sermons. Mine would be the first one ever preached ina Тайга Haute 
church. In fact, so far as I know, I was the only minister in the town 
who dealt with the slavery at all in the pulpit throughout the civil war. 
The people of Terre Haute were loyal; but many of them were southern in 
their origin and in their sympathies and would resent my anti-slavery 
utterances. The division in the church was not ended; it might break 
out again at any time--as indeed, it did a little later. The epithet 
Unitarian had been applied to me but had not hurt me, because the people 
cared nothing for theological distinctions. But the epithet abolition- 
ist would not be regarded so lightly. Such an utterance as I proposed 


Would be perilous to the chureh and might be perilous to me. Party 
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feeling ran very high. Lovejoy had been murdered in Illinois for his 
anti-slavery utterances. Anti-slavery meetings had been broken up by 
mobs and even practically forbidden in the East by the authorities. At 
the same time Mr. Ryce was careful to make it clear that neither he nor 
any one else in the church would attempt to interfere with my personal 
liberty. I had asked hie advice, and he gave it to me. 

My friend's counsel inabled me to speak in such fashion as secured 
a patient and even a somewhat sympathetic hearing. The church was crow- 
ded; the Republican paper published the sermon in full. And even the 
Southern Democratic paper granted to its spirit a qualified commendation. 
The state of feeling in the city on the general subject is perhaps slighs 
ly indicated by the fact that when I reached home a little after midnight 
having been kept at the newspaper office correcting the oroof of the ser- 
mon, I found my wife very anxious lest I had been assaulted on the street 
and just preparing to sally out in a search for me. And she was not eas— 
ily alarmed." 

Returning to Dr. Jewett in his reminiscences Dr. Abbott Says: 

"When Dr. Jewett returned to Terre Haute from the Fast I do not now 
remember. But not long after his return, he began a series of Sunday 
morning serviees in the court-house where 26 years before he began his 
pastorate. Something like a score of the congregation took their hymn- 
books from the church and joined him in these services. At the same 
time the reports were repeated that the youngman now occupying the pul- 
pit was not orthodox; that he had leaning toward Unitarianism; that there 
was danger that he would unsettle the faith of the church; that his fr- 
iends had conspired to drive off the old pastor. Where did those re- 
ports come from? Where does gossip ever come from? I do not know. But 
the fact that they came, and that no ТИ was given to 
them, widened the breach in the church. 


"To preach in the court-house to people who never go to church is 


La 
itself a very good deed. I assumed, and the church assumed with me, 
that this was the motive which inspired the court-house services. I 
had learned from my father any my grandfather that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and I resolved not to make one of the two. In this re- 
solve I was thoroughly supported by my wife, who paid no attention to 
the prevailing gossip. When, which was not often, it got a chance to 
get in at one ear, it went straightway out of the other. The church 
took the same attitude and was inspired by the same spirit of peace and 
good will. I called on the members of my church who were taking an act- 
ive part in the court-house services and expressed my interest in their 
enterprise, and my hopes for its success. The result was that when, at 
the end of three months, the court-house services were discontinued, 
the members of our church and congregation came back with no sense of 
humiliating defeat; there were no asperities to be apologized for, no 
broken friendships to be reknitted, no wounded feelings to be healed. 
And I may add that if the experiment had proven a success, if out ofcit 
there had grown either a permanent mission or a new church, the results 
of this spirit would have equally beneficial. In the one case the miss- 
ion would not have had the sympathy and support of the mother church; in 
the other case, the two sister churches would have worked together in 
Christian fellowship." 

Meriden, Conn., sent for the Rev. Abbott to come to its Congregat- 
ional Church as pastor. There were many reasons why the Meriden call 
would have been more to the advantage of the Abbott family. First, that 
section of the country was made up of abolitionists. In discussing this 
situation, Rev. Abbott writes: ì 

"While this question was under consideration the church brought no 
pressure tò bear on either of.us to remain, although occasional expression 
made it clear what they generally felt. After the decision was made we 


were overwhelmed with expressions of appreciation and gratitude. The 


mus 
culmination of these expressions was reached a little after Christmas." 
"At the other extremity of the city from our home, a mile away, was 
one of the finest places in Terre Haute, known as Strawberry Hill. One 
afternoon my wife and I were invited to take tea at Strawberry Hill. 
Tea was hardly over before the young man of the household brought word 
that an omnibus was outside waiting to take us home. It had come, he 
said, by his orders, but he was surprised that it had come so soon. When 
we reached home it was dark. To arouse the maid I began pulling the bell 
handle back and forth. Instantly the front door flung open, our host 
and hostess of the evening stood in the open door to admit us to our home 
the before darkened house was ablaze with light and was filled, hall, 
stairs, parlors, with members of the congregation." 

"Wehn the following day I attempted to express my thanks in a note 
to the daily paper, I found myself almost as much at a loss as I had 
been in my impromptu address of thanks the night before. I finally hit 
upon the plan of writing a fanciful description of an invasion of my 
home by a body of burglars who had gained access to the house during 
the afternoon, had brought with them a great quantity of plunder, eviden- 
tly taken from other houses, not only bread, cake, jellies, ham and 
other articles, under the weight of which my substantial dining-room 
literally bent, but also a magnificent silver water-pitcher and coffee 
urn. They also left behind them, I said, "225, and a great variety of 
other articles of every description. The local readers, knowing the 
facts, understood the letter, but when a prosaic reporter from the east 
made a paragraph out of it, treating the incident quite seriously, I 
received from eastern friends some letters of condolence, and, to correct 
misapprehensions, wrote for the New York! Independent a description 
of my minsterial experiences in this midwestern parish, where my salary 
was promptly paid, where I was treated justly and even generously by 


the tradesmen, where I preached temperance in a community cursed by 
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drink and liberty in a community pervaded by pro-slavery prejudices and 
nobody got and went out of church, where my people vied with each other 
in hosvitality, and where I was writing this letter surrounded by Chriss 
mas fruit, books for my library, silver both elegant and beautiful for 
my table, toys for my child, food for my larder". 

"One Fourth of July, two celebrations were held, one by the "Butt- 
ernuts", as-the sympathizers with secession were called the other by the 
loyalists. There was reasonable dread of a collision between the. 486: 
But forewarned is forearmed, and the day passed peacefully. Once we 
were thrown into alarm by the report of a threatened raid by Morgan's 
Confederate cavalry. They did, in fact, cross the border, but did, nat 
come as far north as Terre Haute. We organized a secret Loyal League, 
the only secret society I ever joined. I do not remember that it had. 
any very important secrets to preserve, or that it ever accomplished any 
particular achievement. I have always believed that the best way to 
fight a secret foe is BY CALLING HIM INTO THE OPEN. A home guazd was 
organized. Most of our stalwart men were in the field but a home guard 
might have served a useful purpose against a Butternut raid which we had 
some occasion to dread. Every election was a campaign on which depended 


or at least we thought so, the question whether Indiana could be kept in 


the columns of loyal states, it was so kept in the columns of loyal states 


thanks to our governor, as brave a fighter for the loyal cause as any 
soldier in the field." 

Rev. Abbott recounts a sermon that he presented to his congregation 
on the 17th of September, 1862, five days before the President issued 
his preliminary emancipation proclamation. In this sermon he set forth 
reasons for supporting the policy of striking at the great weakness of 
the soughern confederacy by adopting a policy of emancipation. He says 
in part: 


"I had by the fall of 1862 such evidence of the confidence and aff- 
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ection of my people that I was justified in believing that in this add- 
ress I spoke not only to them, but in some measure at least for them, 
If they did not heartily endorse, they at least cordially acquiesced in 
my anti-slavery utterances. Nevertheless, the slavery question and some 
other questions snowing out of the civil war continued to present one 
of the two chief difficulties with which we had to cope. But, my im- 
pression is that I was the only minister in Terre Haute, and that the 
Congregational Church was the only church in Terre Haute, which recogn- 
ized the existence of slavery. This impression is confirmed by the асс- 
 ount which I wrote to my wife, on the 28th day of April, 1863, of the 
Fast Day Union service: 

Terre Haute, Indiana, 

April 28, 1863, 

"Our services are over. The church was full. Extra seets had to 
be brought in. But I am heartily ashamed to say it, the word slavery 
or slave was not once mentioned." 

The Civil War period came during a vital half century of the city's 
history. In fact, during a very vital period of American History. 

We find that the civil war came following twenty five or thirty | 
years spent in the active organization of churches. The M. E. and Pres- 
byterian denominations agitating for the organization of churches in 
the twenties, the Methodists succeeding in forming several small organ- 
ized groups. The Congregational Church, as we have seen, was organized 
in 1834 and the Episcopal Church in the forties. The Universalist Church 
and the Presbyterian church were likewise founded during this period. 
The general type of church at that time seems to have bean more on the 
Presbyterian Episcopal and M. E. and Congregational order than it is 
today, when the predominant churches are of the Christian, U. B., and 
M. E., type. The М; Е: church is mentioned in both groups because it 


is do diverse an organization including many different types of groups. 


ld 


The newspapers of the time were of the conservative composition along 
the English pattern. They were more serious, less calculated to feed 
the people. Tired Business Man material and showing a much more gen- 
eral interest on the part of the people in the real political issues of 
the day that is found today. There was much less of the salacious and 
Scandal element in the old press. The literary style likewise reflected 
ihe same difference, being solid, not designed to make popular appeal, 
and with rounded rhetorical period. There was little effort apparently 
to cater to a bored public. 

There is evident in the press of the time an ability of the people 
to rise above party lines and there is also evidence that party lines 
were drawn on real issues. 

The first school teacher in Terre Haute was Mr. Thayer in 1824. 

He began a very interesting educational history for the city. 

The first public school was organized in a meeting at the court 
house in 1835. 

The schools that have played a part in the history of the city 
include: 

Covert College for young ladies, site of St. Anthony's Hospital. 

Seminary for Girls founded in 1835 on South Sixth and Oak. 

The coates College on Osborne Street. 

St. Mary's founded in 1840. 

Indiana State Normal founded in the sixties. 

Rose Polytechnic School. 

Some Press notices of interest: 

"The steamer D. B. Campbell left this port yesterday for Hutson- 
ville. Several boats from below are daily expected." 

Lincoln passing through here is reported to have been heralded not 


by politicians but by the masses. 
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"Our southern friends seem somewhat perplexed to know what to name 
their new southern confederacy. We respectfully submit that they call 
it Secessia, as it is likely to prove a hissing among nations." 

"Last Saturday was a proud day for Tennessee. Her proud and pate 
riotic sons nobly stayed the rolling waves of disunion ав far as Tenn- 
essee goes. She stilled the mad cry of secession within her borders." 

"Our entire evening edition of five hundred published at 6 and one 
half P. M. was exhausted in about an hour. There was a great desire on 
the part of our citizens to read the inaugural of the President. It 
was given in these columns entirely about six hours after its delivery 
in Washington. The issue of two editions in our city іп one фу ів a new 
thing." | 

"Of the President's address, our editor says, "The document is a 


well considered and well written paper." 


і unto the people tint 


4 Samuel told all the words of the Loi 
ud he said, This will be the m nner of 


вкей of him a king 

the king 
appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be his horse» 
and he will ape 


He will take your sona and 


| thet shall reign over you. 


some shall run before hie ciuri:ta, 


men; and 
point him captains over thousands and captains over fifties, 


and will set them to ear hio ground, and to reap his harvest 
te of his 


to make his inetrumen $5 of war, and im trumer 


and 
chariots. and he will take 
and to be cooks, and to be bakers. nd he will 
yards even the best of them and give them to his servants. ind 


| your daughters to be confectionaries, 


he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, 
and give to hie officers and to his servants, ind he will take 


your men Servants and your maid servants, and your goodliest 


young men, and your asses and put them to his work. He will 
1311, be his servants. 


take the tenth of your sheep, and ye si 
And ye shall cry out in that day, because of your king which ye 
shall have chosen you; and the Lord wili not hear you in that 


day. - I Samuel, VII Chapter:10-18 Verses. 


these words we 
қ TIEN 3 №. diia i 


nation of the circumstances under which 


too old for service, had recigned hie office and bad put his two sons 


the 


те wild, dissolute, recklesa young men and 


in his place. They w 
children of Israel did not like tie exchange.. They came to 
pube tituted in the place of his sons. This was a 
in 


Samuel and 


asked to have a king 


i 


proceeding whieh naturally was far from satisfactory to Samael 


le he went to the Lord to ask whet he should 


- 2 ә 


voice of the people, but to protest 


told him to harken to the 
lennly to them and shew them what manner of king they should іште to 
gn over them. These verses contain samuele desoription 


which they should have. He describes in this рав 


of tie king 


portrays Saults reign іп black characters that 


an evil government. її 
ition to have a king 


ay perchance dissuade the people from their amb 


like tie other nations. Now, what are the evil elementa in thie descrip- 


tion? mat ie Lt whieh + unbearable’ There 


18 to make Saults reign во 


із no prophecy of murder, of rapine, of malicious and bloody persecu- 


tions. The declaration is simply thot Saul should so reign as to make 
mbi tion, the 


his people hie servants. The gratification of his own a 


enjoymant of his own pleasures, the enrichment of his own purse, was 
to be the object of his reign and 38 to these pi 
hie people. This is the picture, ~ the picture of government founded 


poses hë would use 


on selfishness, » whieh Ged holds up as an object of terror and aversion 
to the children of Israel. "ith the subsequent fulfillment of this 
prophecy in the reign of Saul we have nothing to do thie evening. I 
have called your attention to this passage merely because it describes 
very clearly and simply God's idea of a bad government . 168 application 


we shall see more clearly bye and bye. 


menta and 


An analysie of tee questions which have agitated govern 


gdomp will show а principle unde Yor 


agitations and revolutions lave been like earthquakes. 211 thot we бай 


see is the rolling of the unsteady earth and the sudden crashing ruin 


strength. North, now in the 


est. None apparently have been safe. Sut it has 


Last, now in the 
game hidden fire fur beneath the earth's surface whieh has 


he cause of almost all political revolutions and governne tal 


convulelone. 
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been striving for. 


antagonistic theories of government 


one aristocratic cr 4ёвро 


mastery in the world - the 
popular or democratic. 
The one theory le thst upon which Saul's 


It is very distinctly described in our text. It divides the 


a 5 ged. 


government was 


an aristocratic few privileged to rule tie 


wo classes - the one 
other tue multitude orda 


ined to serve. It makes govesnment not sub- 


but a mere m 


aervient to the interests of the people, 


achine to enable 
gather a larger meed of service from the weak. in the 
hands of this thee pie are like a flock of sheep in tir hands 
of the shearer, not to be fed by their rulers but to be shesred of 

t mes little difference 


the strong to 


toeir wool for thelr ruler'e enrichment. 


whether the form of the government be monarehical ог oligarchiesl or 


aristocratic.  "herever it іп so constituted that the people are made 


to serve and the rulers to be served, Baule theory of government іш 
at ite foundation. This is the theory of the divine right of kings » 
that te the divine right of the ruler to fleece and the divine duty of 


people to submit to be fleeced. This lo the foundation stone of 


most of the thrones of Zurope and it is because the people are waking up 


truer ides of the office of government tnit the European thrones 
crumbling into decay. 


ry, ~ the democratic of popular theory of government, 


is directly the reverse. ‘thie does not necewsarily declare tie right 


rule, it declares only that government, whatever be 


benefit of tue 


its form, іс to be so administered as to enure to the 


vanis ~ 


people - and of all the people. It makes the rulers to be the ser 


the ruled to be the may underlie an 


served. Thie theory of government 


absolute monarchy, a constitutional топагоцу, an aligarehy or an arip- 


tecraey = though for sore likely to be found in = pure democracy. 
the difference between these two elementsl notione of gov 


at all a difference of form of organization - it le n difference wholly 


and the motive with 


government іс organized 


in the purpose with which 
whieh it is carried оп» 


The second theory 


tives with whieh it should ve administered 


does teach concerning the ma 


It does not teach the lawB of political economy, any more than it teaches 


bus inese or the etiquette of society. But Just as it 
make money but to 


the lewe of | 


t men should enter business not merely to 


teaches tx 
do good, andohould enter society not merely to receive but alzo to im- 


nent, бо also it decloren tiat men gould participate in 


government not from motives of self aggrandizecent but from motives of 


ment an well ай 


banevolence to othere. е Love іс to be the law of gover 
of business and of society. The game law of love mich underlies the 
government of the family, is also to underile the government of the 

3d % te. ‘ind 1481 ae the Father, peeke by nie own strength ani knowledge 


to compensate for the weakness and ignor nee of hie enild, so the wise 
ent are to ape tuelr power ond wisdom not r 


unable to 


and powerful in governi 


themselves, but ро ae to protect the weok and the ignorant, 


sug protect themselves, This is whit іс meant by the deceleration, "Ye 


know that the ¢rinces of the Gentiles exercise dominion over then and 


they tint are great exercise authority over them. Sut it shall not be 
Bo among you: but whosoever will be great among you let him be your 
you let hin 


minister, and whosoever will be chief among you let him ù 
be your servant," | 
bottom, the rich - the 


That La - the top of society is to serve the 
ignorant, the strong the weak. This іс the 


poor, the wise the 


of business and of society, und still more of government 


“Ж = 


the weak who need ite protection. Its office is to equalize by 
trumentality of law what would otherwise be the ur just inequalí- 


ties of men. It is the union of men in a brotherhood thot they may 


better protect each other, and especially 


may get 1t fron the strong. 


dre there are two antagonlatic theories of g 


ed on love = the one making the 


fishnesa, the other found 
interest of the Individual all subservient to the 
the welfa re of the people subject to the selfish interests of the rule 
dividusl, or, 

the interest of tip ruled. 


B other making the State subservient to the ir 


з rulers by 


rather, meosupriug the duty of th 


This із the antagorioem which hag underlald all politics] refarm, 


men in an 


and most revolutions., It has indeed never been presented to 
abetrect form. or only philosophers in their closets and xiniatere 
in their pulpits deal with abstraction. Life's questions are alwys 
concrete. But under questione often in themselves insignificant and 
x trivial, he le 
significance. The question between John and nis barons vas not merely 


nes and tolls, and taxes, and of the n 


in this tremendous warfare always full of the largest 


жез nd ша 


question of ТЇ 


s nner 


ne gf these questione 


of the administration of the laws, important ав sc 
were, 15 маз the question whether John £hould rule for the benefit of 
the people or the people should be ruled for the benefit of John, „ 

The warfare between Charles the Firat and the Roundhesds 


mere question of tonnage and noun 


was not a 


i ке»; of Ship попеу and of 


wan the same old 


~ 05. 


ures of money for exceeding in amount 11 


precious than money. They fought for this, the right t 


y saved, and treosuret 


ind adminietered for the benefit of the colonies; not for that of 


‘itain. The ваше battle it is which le shaking 


the Government of Great 3 


and empires of Purope; the booming of whose cannon and the 


the thrones 
wfted across the Atlantic to ur өзге. This 


mus ie of whore drunt in 


it is the warfare 


is not a battle between renublicanisg: and mona roh 


of the people claiming to inve government subservient to their interes te 


38 — the kinge and nobles who seek to make the people like 
in 
roots lying the ground, sucking up ite Juices, but keeping none; and 


elver like the lesver ond bloseors - living in the 


Claim to be tbem 


sunshine and feeding on the fruits of the people“ labor. 


The some hidden fire it le which fe throwing our country into con- 


te destruction. The question which hus eo lon = 


leion;.threitening 1 
and with increasing violence - agitated merico, 18 not mrely tht of 


negro sl:very, It is whether the law of love, or the law of selfichness , 


whall underlie our Government = whether we tint are agrong chell use our 


strength to best down or relee up the werk. 


It is true thet thie question, во far as it is one of State govern 


ment, ie one with which we hove nothing to do. Ite bearing upon 


prevent natio 


1 сгігіс, we shall presently see. 


God has put in thie country two natione which 88:04 at the extremes 
of humanity г the » intelligent, and 


industrious rice on the face of the globe + and the :frican, than whom 


Anglo-Saxon, tho cost enterprising 


The question is not - are they 


лап cab for з moment entertain the 


legies1 question, whether they 
e result of the 


thought thet they 


descended from one Father; whether the difference te ti 


- ~ 


slow growth of ages, and сэр, by the 5109 growth of ages 
again. The question is this: 

Shad wa, who arc stror 
to Keep this degraded race in 


nise our laws and our 


ignorance and subjection? 


11 we so constitute and a 


ment ag to protect tee 


Ї ain ister gov ыг 


01580176, and to educate these who cannot 


whe cannot protect 
themselves? Into our hands God hath entrusted this people in the ine 


Because they are weak and we are streng 


protect ani develop 


them? Shell we, in our relotions with the ifriean roco, govern oure 
сеп? That is the question. 


г God's low of Love or by selfishr 


And | it is a question, not af politics, but of religion. 


I have paid thet the slavery question e at least in ita present 


aspect - із not a mere question of African slavery. It in the antagone 
lem of these two theorlee of govor ment. Ісі me briefly both explain 

and make good my position. 

1. In the Slave States ti 
diese than 369,000 elo ves holders. including th 
population of over 5,000,000 of slavee. Now, I think no person can 
doubt for an instant, thet the legislation of these ta tes is opgan- 
ized, hot far the benefit of the 3,500,000 of alavas, but fo: 


benefit of the 350 


the censue of 1880 


),000 slave-holders, exclusively, Their 5% 


"uento are not organized, nor axo their laws ads! 
view to tue interests of the majority, the ifricane, but with an exe iue 
Por if 1 except 
guarded, there іс no right commen te 
Зая | preserve to tie clave. They 
ignore his right to wagee, to eduestion, to the Bible, to the Sabbath; 
tue right of tusband to wife, and of wife to husband, of parent to child 


regard to the interests of the governing class. 
the right to life, 


hunanity which the Jews 


partially only 
he Slave States 


| my Southern brethren. 


able eduontion, they pr 


у in effect often pay them wages, and in so far as they can, to 
a large ht intact. But 
all this 12 due to the kindnese of individual men. The slave my в 
these things of his moster's charity, and with a reasonable hope of gee 


extent, they protect their fully and domestic rig 


euring tium; but he cannot derand 


the low nea 2 
I вау нігсіу this, the 


one of them under the protection ef 
harde hips of the slave, 
lows of slavery ors instituted for the benefit of 
- not for the benefit of 


Lent. 1 epeak not of the actual 


the small governing Class « the slavee holders 
tie large governed class = the sl ven. No man can doubt that. 


of 1t" = i.e. 


IY. “Chere ie not s mn living," Baye Wehington, "wt 


„n merely than I do to see c plan adopted for the abolition 


slovery, “The abolition of domestic elavery io the greatest abject 
Teffernon. “It would rejoice my very soul,” 

ipated.* 
men of all 
eradicate that evil which the avarice 


sir 


desire in these colonies, where it we unhappily intor 
infant etate,* вшув 
parties, Morth: 
time ond р 


of Great Britain had fastened upon us, in spite of ow 


è "that every one of ry fellow beings we eranc 


с ов sugh were the sentiments universolly entertained by 


nd fouth, « во long ев all men waited in the hope 


most earnest 


protestations = so long the existence of slavery constituted ne serious 
псе in the nion. But, alsel there were men at the 


enuse of disturb 


North who 231366 to possess patie and tine instead 


of eradicating 


tie dinease, strengthened and gonfirm there has аті вер 


» 9e 


‚һә South who presch із from the pulpit ав a divine 1611» 


tution; who declare it from the rostrum 

Liberty, and the chief glory of A 
9618 ш; they do not merely declare, what is 
wedged about by the most serious 


merica, They are uot merely 
unguestionsbly true, 


| the subject of its renova! 
52085185 and 


; vell nigh inoupersble. 


іу avow it to de dust, wise and beneficent, They maine 
tuin, (i quote thelr оны words,] "tiat slavery is right, natural, and 
| jon differenoc of complexion”; 


neogrsury, and dues net depend û 


mt ter and slave із a relation in society as necessary ав thet of рат” 
ent aud с, amt tia 


it"; "tit Зале (tue Northern) theoxy 


$ ine lortbern States vill yet істе to lofroduee 


vi froe government le а delusion"; 


that “free society im the long run, is an lapracticable fom of society", 


humanity alike forbid the extension cf ite evila te 


ata "tiot polley and 
new people und coming generatl ox 
tuelr oun words.] "justify the lu 
that “slavery ie the natural and normal condition of the laboring шай, 
whether wl te or blick". | 

These are not imputatione of cine, cost upon tiem. They ore the: 


в“. 20646 of them evan, (I still quote 


Зав of wulte men іп bondage", avowing 


а tenente of their own principles, in their own wart 


Nor are tixse catruote the idle ranting of irresponsible desagogues 


stump, in the exeltezent : of a politioul caupsign. 
m rh : : — Pay | 
crisis, le ie a mn of nattonal reputation, nd bic utterances can not 
ogarded as those of a firebrand or fematio. Though I 


ve 111364 ne with amaxenent ond sorrow, coming fron 


ment be 4 
a goureg, 11 18 very certain that they were not uttered in the exei tes 
of the mono t, but are the cool ani 


05013858 th 


als paste ona te declorations of wel 
considered principles. Цо declares that the trust reposed by Ged la the 
South, in the present juncture of affairs, іс "to conserve and perpetuo 


ate the ineti t He enters into an elaborate 

argument to prove tint it is a uty which the South owes to itself ‚ ite 
4, and Almighty God, to preserve," (I quote his language) 
ating system of domestic servitude, with the right, 
herever Providende ani | 


tion of domestic slavery. * 


slaves, the wor 


"and transmit our 6 
unchanged hy теп, to co and root Эвийн itself ч 
re тау garry 16." And he states the present controversy between 


Forth ond South in a very few words: ard , allowing for a 11 ftis natu ai 


Southern exagrerstion, in a very fsir and candid m 


Sal v 


nner. let ne read 
hie statement to you. | 

41% сап not be disquised thst almost to a mn, they (thet is, the 
North) are anti-slavery where they are not abolition." + That abolition 
fling would inve heen better omitted, but I pases ой. “A whole generation 
ban been educated to look upor 31 
blot. They hope, and look, and pray for its extinetion within a reason 
able tima, ond can not be satisfied unless things 

e one lus fon, * 

You will observe that there is uo charge bere tint the North propose 
мет 18 too 
well informed a man % make such я oh«rge through ignorence; too candid 


the eystem with abhorrence » as a nation: 


are seen drawing to- 


to make any attack upon slavery іп the slave States, ~ Dr. Pa 


a man to make sueh a di arge through prej udice, The charge is only that 
we hope, ond look, and pray for ite extinction that cur though! " and 
aur wishes concerning slavery are these of George Taghington. This is 
Now let us ses what is the Southern platform, deolored to us not by 
politionl demagogue, but by a calm and ёйараявіов- 
pel. “Ye, on the W as its constituted 


36 naauention. 


a restless, turbulent, 


ste minister of the gos 
guardiana, can demand ee less th:n that it shall be Left open te 
ixpansion, subject to "Mmi te tions, save those imposed by God end nature! | 
whet that moane? "Ко limitations”, You shall not exelude 

from the territories. = Thst is not all. You shall not, by your 


can 


Constitutions hedge round 
the Vest, oretecting them from slavery. 


The 
aver the South аһзовев 
Understand me, I do not aver the principles which are embodied in 


mocratic party. Zhey axe 
South. I do not 
of 


these extracts ta he the wineiples of the De 
| to be the principles of the 


not. Гог do I aver the 


are, I do aver them to be the principles ef that body 


fouthern extremists, who are t he immediate promoters uf the - 


г. Palner, ae well ав not a few who, from 


disturbance.  : party 


and diaparalonate men such as D 


motives of personel aggrandizenent, are working upon 


atory appeals and the 
угу the entire South, 


the passione and 
prejudices of better men, and often by inflasm 


genta t ions, sre seeking to m 


gross ent misrenr 
der the exci&ement of а political anne campaign, 1 


while yet un 


of revolutionary action, dis«etrous to themselves ond injurious 


Goura 
to the entire country = a course fron which, in the return of cooler 
momenta, they “113 find it difficult te recede, 

I need not stop to remark how utterly inconsistent 18 the philoso 
shy of government, maintained in these extracts, with t! 
lares thet all men mea right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


hts governments are instituted 


happiness « that to secure these rig 


among men, deriving all their just powers from the consent of i "3 


governed.  Xeverthelegn, mutual forbearance would 


perhaps make possible 


for these two antagonistic ystem of society to work side wy side under 
' But, | 
‚ entertaining auch 


in Gtates of separate sovereignty. 
Am might be natural ly enticipated, thos 
views of these зип ёл р ystems are not content unless their ayngon 


„ №. 


They claim therefore thot the law of slavery shall be the law of 
the national Territories, they demand that the Uni в: | 
shall pretest it by lawn which те siall assist to pose, and maintain tt 


even against the will of the people by armies and officials whom we 


assist to pay. 

They seek also to make thie slave system of society the system of 
the Northern States. They ank not of aur oo artesy, they demand | 
a right, the privilege of bringing their ale ves with them into the freq 
states and there working them in the eoumereisl dties, the free villages 
and the farma of the North. This claim which for several y un 
have been urging on the Courts of New Tork State = they arë now sbout to 
bring before the Supreme Court of the United gts tes. 

Thot they may the better succeed in thus substituting the law of 
Blavery for the law of freedom, some are already bound demanding thst 
the nation shell go baek to piracy, that the african Slave trade be те- 
Mem and that this country ӘЖЕ of whose t: 

gruous African race in our midst, 
| { — cursed by the unlimited importation of savages gathered 
from the interior of Africa, tough the instrumental ty of barbarie * 

And finally, that they my the better mintoin their so system, 
thay веек not only to destroy free discussion in their own Sts tes. 
where free disdussion might well be dangerous, but they also seek by 
threat, by violence and hy law, to atop it both in the tlle of Congress 

throughout the free States of the North. 

It іс sometimes avered that the nnti-slavery agitation of the North 
slavery party of the South. Thot 
оо 41у exeited the other іп bey 
the one in the mtural offspring of the other is a question upon whig 
I do not enter ав it in my purpose only to exhibit the true meaning 
t to trace 1% to ite historio cause. 


oubleb seem to be the req 


has given rise to this extreme pr 


the present controversy, n 


hich we now inve to determine 


Go&fhern secessionists. ihe question + 


Attivo Glove Май, oF 


Мово Cospromise, or of Fu 
of lersonal Liberty Bille » these are incidental questione merely. ihe 
present crisis in our national sifaire 18 the turning point of the 
jt battle tiat hus ever yet been fought іп the norld'a history | 
unt [undame mally y antagonistic theorize of governamt; of 
thet instituted for the benefit of the ruler, and of that instituted for 
tue benefit of the ruled. 
Before i pass te conzider the duties which devolve upon ua citizens 
of the north in the present exigenay of publio affalro, lei me вау thag 
underlying our troublos will oid us in determin- 


ін not а question 


this view of the байнаа 
ing the extent of our danger. if, as воще seen io imagine, ti» whole 
ltted to the ariatocratie 1403 of gorvernzent and regarded | 
іу be ixsinent but ale 


South weve coma 


free society аса failure the danger would not onl 
uf the donrse of public events rendera it certain 


most ung voflda ble 
beyond 312 question tinut the North never will secede fre its pu 
preserve freedom intact both in its own section and in the Administration 
of the National Governzent. gut 1 believe toere із a large 
ko South generally called conservative, I call it the element of frase 
dom and Û әкеп only with a 
stifled uttazance, and I think the problem before us is, not to хий 

yield to t present 
erisip no ав to avoid if 
tunity for this element in the South to develop and declar 
piysiciane of the public beelth our duty is, carefully avoiding al 
eitanis and stim 


purpose te 


element in 


aris tiaonity, wileh пав never yet spoken, ог sp 


¢ Southern extremists, but to carry ourselves in the 
possible open collision апа gave time and oppor 
1 exe 


alanta, to andes vor to produce a Southern reset ien. 


the present егісін = not fearing to 
he danger full in the foce because 1t is extrexe, nor being of that 
I pees next to consid- 
of publie 


affairs. 16111 gay nothing of p Ч ää 


юу practice to presch wholly te my own congregation 


country we mwt recognise the fun 
mental law of the sovereignty of the states in respect to their Sta le 
а ан govern è slavery ta 
the slave “tates, we sre distinetly to understani thet we are іп noviet 
re pole for the m institutions of our sister States and have no 
right to interfere with them. if I vere speaking to с different congre- 
ou this point » but zs I sm sure 


nis. - However much we my герге 


gation I might spes po 
there sre none ef ue who desire to interfere with the institutione ond 

svernnente of other States, I will only 111085 
on. I тау cee my neighbor guilty of mnifest injustice in the айат» 
trat ie of his aa affairs, yet although w hi 


t more nt length ur 


ote my meaning and pase 


"e, sister States under one confederacy, have 

interfere with eseh other!m fonily affairs, and the fact tint we are 

ne — living under oue nations] government kes no difference | 
11. 


"B are faithfully | 

тровей ой us by the Conetit&tion. 17 we desire te hold ou wrn 

brethren to the performance of their Constitutional dutiee and to the 

recognition of our Constitutional rights, we also must perform our dutie 
| le» the Constitution. | 

rform our chare of the compact if 


Fully, fairly. honorably and cheerfully we 
visions. 
While we are not te yield the right to free specs 
ht right to discuss the slavery question, in the pulpit 
ostrum, and through the publie pr 
іжегсіпе of thin right with direretion and Christi 
to remember "eulte exhortation: "Let 211 your things be û 
" Ve should avoid ourselves, and show 
denm in others, 211 opprobrious epithets, all personal invective against 
slavtoholders., 221 indleeriminate attack upon the South, ов though ite 
pla tforme and principles were those of the Southern secessionists, we 
should avoid all invidious taunting, scornful , 
while we are to be honest and truthfu to our convictions, while we are 
to be unowerving in our maintenance of the right of free thought and of 
тее speech, we are to une those soft answers га amy wrath 
and are to cvolid theses grievous words which stir up anger. 
Sepecially do those who control the publio 
tion of the greatest responnibility at the preset 
xk mind ін at fever height. All that excites and arouses it, 
| runs after and тауа good prices for, although it de 
publication. Yor I inve noticed at such ti 
іп the public, whieh полета Лу rat 
foles which 16 often hankers for the most and which often 
find the resdiest and ‚мн at market 
men will ture up 


ров, we are to govern ourselves 
n love. Ser Ve are 
4 discountenanee and cone 


comparisons, in a word 


publish any, coma from wint болго 
Of course it devolves uno 


elves tatore of the Union and despisers of the conetitation, who ав 
voral reforwers propoce to kill tte patient in ord dis 
ence. Their utterances never have found favor with the Northern pes. 
ple. Thay ought to find no channel of communication 4 

publie press. And 17 it is possible to satisfy the South that they 
represent no public sentiment at the North, ak ав they assu 

not, let us do во. І believe the publie proes in the North, at least 
no small park of it, hea done ite duty fairly in this regard, and that — 
and politicians and presses іп constantif represent- 

6 the Northern people as engaged, іп fellowship with this 116130 knot 
of Northern axtreninte, in a direct тағ upon the Southern people, art 
answerable іп no enalì measure for our present calam 
rt of their most injurious miss ta ten 
it devolves upon 

о tine for party чағфат | 
&heir political opinions to sympathise with and pray for those whe 
in the Providence of God have been called upon t 
national affairs in the present exigency. 
blind portiranship lead any man to exult in the difficulties which 
nistration or that which is to sunceed it. 
rformed our duties and done in addition ail 


mena our туа, let ne moni аге: "111 1: 


from imputation of entert ining апу uanfriendl, aura] 
the South, or any weh to interfere with her administration of her өзі 
State governmenta, or sith «ny of her inetitatiohs. 


seving from any of those great principles g 


is no time for sw 
rights which nre embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
are the foundation stones on whieh the Union was built, They constitute 
its stability. „ Begin to yield these to the rapacious and inordinate 
Giaime, not of the south, dat of Southern sececeionists, and you сай not 
tell where you will stop. Untever by the declaration of cur privet; i өв, 
watever by honorable compromises, yielding no principle of right, we 
lo tc | vative South, that the heart of the whole 
18 loyal to the Union, and beats with worm fraternal affection for 
"68118 жиш who, ever si 


them, we my vell do. But with those | 


eption of tie fant that their schemes are undera’ 


г dastroy the tion. 


National territories, 


Deliver to slavery the 


peaceful, subject to quick 
You 4111 have secured peace; - but you will not hav 
For in these days when God is walking tirou gh the 
low #12 old, rotten, wormeeaten 100410061005 ond gorernmen te, 
denpotisms which for strength seemed like granite plied o 
ehaking to their foundations, Then the nations that lave 
darkness are seeing a great light, when the apps rent ly immovabie despots 
mp іп Itely are at last overthrown, ond Turkey ін dropping into decay, 
and Austrian and Russia sre beginning to feel the ground tremble under 
енен them, and even from the mountains of China there come the notes of 
dom triumphant, though $t be of з Freedom but half cirilized, yet 
уйллаа ээн ore barbarie + this сце in whieh in all quarters 
of the globe God in ehowing the inherent weakness of all forms of 


long sat in 


wre stable and 
n righte in which tie 
and was oftere 
Led through the wilderness ав hy a pillor of cloud and of fis. 
Jet us есе to 1% that we who hove been n walking with a natural 
mexampled national prosperity, that | 
in our liberties and inveighing : 


If we sre to preserve 
infant republic wae preserved | 


one eternal and imuta 


prairies, aud to whom the 7 


quent prosp — 


full of noble, Ch 
their fellow най, lovers of God, men who like this platfom of slavery 
propagandigm as little ав you and 1. Their hands ure tied and their 

wat friend a of the 5 
Wieh to yield the most ta the ever 


| law of цын. 1 believe they are tha truest iriends of | 
for the South іс not of one wind іп tuis matter. it ia 
Matian patriots, lovers of their country, levers of 


uth are not those wio 


pacity of southern єл» 
51140 % South: *sreturen, levers, 


es of those traitors who wish mad 
ende ruin." 


| harry you inte utter and irre 


ve an anti-slavery party in tos South. bare is that 
grow out of thm stones, oF 
in the 


anti-slavery party coming from? It will not 
South not a few earnest, liverty-leving пеп, who nee 
ity to crystallize inte a party. The truc way to 
give inis sentiment at the South ап opportun: % te 
itself. 


ps, or tin сә: 


W, оебамас there аге now 


two ways of macting the dange 


е who utand on tiptes 
| they may discover 


Үйл from it, and tien ы — and Wy all shifte and 


Aly environ ча. The ome the way of 


The — x in tint of those who, repenting of their pact sins 
and ro far ап possible retrieving their pont errore, реек by the wad 
of God and from the Providence of Gel іп history to learn whet are 
those principles of Justice and Judgment which «re the ibi tat ton of 
hie throne and then stand steadfast and immovable hy them, t rusting 
the future to the love, wisdom and power of the Almighty. Не who thus 
takes his stand Зу the inamtable principles of Justice, and ef Love, 
Standes by the very throne of God, ond clasps its foundation plilsre. 

"b stands unharmed and unmoved, though the wives of human passion roll 
and surge at his feet, though the lightenings flash and the thunders 
ra ttle. 

ive faith in God. 7101, rebellion, even i partial a 
seneesion moy com. Tut I have faith to believe that tiunt God whe 
brought un шид through | 


Jjodem and Oomorrah 1f ten righteous men bid heen foun 


preserve wertes во long as prying christian пеп an 
found within ite borders. N fuith is not іп platforns, 


It may be that we anall ve lea even 
convulsions, of which an yet we Inve but fa int вон» 


ін gold tried in the fire, * dross of our national sina 
Lock beyond the clouds пот 


pouring into our country, D 
ated and developed to the full licit of ite Capa bili Ку; and 
bove all i see the light of a Pa brighter and brighter 
unto perfect day, uridinned anger of no eelipss 
and scattering from 


stoning Cree umm, christian men; ti» ын бап 


rage ейи 


clou of sin that dare interpoue in ite way. i see the churoh of сөй 
in weries proving dally in wisdom and in favor with God and at last 
also а пал, Trusting in those foundation principles on which ав on 
grani te our Union is built, am in the power and love 6f God ww is в 
Ду blessed ив ан a nation in times past, I look into tia future 
with hopeful « with jayful - W bei eving tha time te be 
rendy partially fuls 
көкісап continent, "Then shall Sia 


€, and God, even cur own Ge 


not far distant when the words of 
filled, shall be true of the whole ; 


us," 


Let those who will, walk in the nidst 
dangere of the 
tk 


most Berto kind environ un, nevertheless 1 rejoice 


ш 1 live in this ninetecnth oentury:- not во such | 
rado and steamboats and tele 


"hM Did you ever think whe t pray O 
20 you think that in the kingdom of lle 
upon their brother saints in horrid fraternal 


thelr swords 
pray, “Ту kingdom 
the earth. 20 you think that some saints will 

ine through the streets of Ueaven? ban you pray "Thy 


come” you pray for the reign of реас 
сө staggerin & drunk with 
«ingdam сола" 
Do you think 


| be swept from the earth. 


trois 1 


pray that intemperance қа 
that in the kingdom of aven Sainte wili om 


" you pray that Cod will set thee 


“ben you pray "Thy kingdow come 


eventuate in the final eztine tion af 


causes at work which will 
There is mans 
the moment that Cod begins to answer his prayer, quickly tums over the 
leaves of his prayer book to the TAtany and eries out, "From all sedi- 


a man who in cushioned pew prays "Thy Kingdom come", whe 


tion, privy сопврітесу aut rebellion, fram all falee doctrine, hereay 
and echism, Good Lord deliver us.“ 
Though I love no agitation and conflict, thank God that I live in 
wich the werid trembles under the tread of Jehovah, coming 
emtoblish righteousness and truth, end so eternal pet on 
earth. ulcfons which «re shaking 211 "— mb 
‘ore, are but the throes and icber райпы of th 
to sive birth to liberty, and love am the Kingdom 
of thy coming, oh Tord! ibeten the tice when tie 
Ма world shall become the Kingdome of | 


whieh are 


m ten the tima 


eni 


Ameni apd Ar 


